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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tsll  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiased  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind~~neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  Ij  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


PRESIDENT  CASTELAR. 

There  have  been  so  many  political  crises  in  Spain 
since  the  abdication  of  King  Amadeo,  and,  indeed,  since 
a  date  some  years  earlier,  that  each  new  one  is  looked 
upon  as  a  fresh  sign  of  disorder,  and  chuckled  over  by 
the  enemies  of  Republicanism  as  being  a  new  step  to¬ 
wards  the  utter  ruin  of  the  country,  which  they  would 
not  be  loth  to  see,  if  it  could  furnish  them  with  an  indi¬ 
rect  argument  in  favour  of  Monarchism.  The  latest 
crisis,  however,  is  really  no  crisis  at  all.  It  is  only  a 
fortunate  and  reasonable  sequel  to  the  crisis  by  which,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  Senor  Salmeron  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  affairs.  Erom  the  first,  although  he  held  no  actual 
office  under  it,  Senor  Castelar  seems  to  have  been  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  Salmeron  administration.  We  may 
indeed,  with  some  brief  intervals,  trace  the  growth  of 
his  influence  in  public  affairs  ever  since  the  time  when, 
probably  of  his  own  choice,  he  took  a  subordinate  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Government  of  President  Figueras.  Whether 
it  was  that  Senor  Castelar  felt  himself  to  be  too  exclu¬ 
sively  an  orator  and  man  of  letters  and  to  be  too  inex- 
peiienced  in  the  actual  work  of  government,  or  whether, 
with  the  consciousness  that  he  could  do  great  things,  his 
modesty  led  him  to  yield  the  foremost  places  to  others, 
we  know  not ;  but  it  is  clear  that  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  he  readily  allowed  inferior  men  to  stand  before 
him,  and  that  during  all  these  months  he  has  been 
quietly  and  steadily  preparing  for  the  position  in  which 
he  has  now  been  placed.  He  has  doubtless  learned  much 
by  his  recent  experiences,  and  profited  by  the  failures  of 
others  in  their  attempts  to  adopt  measures  that  he  him¬ 
self,  had  he  been  in  their  place,  would  also  have 
favoured.  He  is  now  not  (ess  a  man  of  words,  but  more 
a  man  of  action.  Without,  as  we  believe,  abandoning 
one  item  in  his  programme  of  an  ideal  Republic,  he  has 
learnt  that  Spain  is  not  just  now  quite  in  the  state  for 
idealities,  and  he  is  prepared  to  deal  boldly  and  in  a 
practical  spirit  with  the  practical  difficulties  that  stand 
in  his  way  and  in  the  way  of  all  true  Spanish  patriots. 
That  scheme  for  a  new  Constitution  which  should  adopt 
b11  that  was  best  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  add  to  it  many  improvements/  which  he  was  anxious 
that  the  Cortes  should  adopt  several  weeks  ago,  will  be 
brought  forward  again,  probably  with  further  improve- 
ja^ts,  in  due  time,  but  he  sees  the  necessity  of  holding 
it  back  for  the  present.  All  his  energies  are  to  be  applied 
in  meeting  the  immediate  difficulties  of  his  country  in 
he  most  statesmanlike  way  that  he  can  follow.  His 
superiority  as  a  statesman  over  even  his  best  friends  is 
s  rikingly  illustrated  by  the  circumstances  under  which 
0  assumes  the  Presidentship.  He  appears  to  have 
in  uced  Senor  Salmeron  and  his  Ministers  to  take  more 
which,  doubtless,  he  as  well  they  theo- 
not  b  ‘  ^^®®PP^oved.  But  even  Senor  Salmeron  conld 
ring  himself  to  endorse  the  very  necessary  arrange- 
bv  ^  securing  something  like  discipline  in  the  army 
punishment  of  death  in  the  military 
hon^  Senor  Salmeron,  who  deserves  all 

onr  tor  his  conscientious  obedience  to  his  conscien¬ 


tious  scruples,  resigned  the  Presidentship  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  though  he  was  willing  to  show  his  adhesion  to 
his  party  by  accepting  the  Presidentship  of  the  Cortes  ; 
and  Senor  Castelar  is  now  formally  and  completely,  what 
I  he  virtually  has  been  for  some  weeks,  the  President  of 
the  Republic. 

There  is  something  very  ungracious,  as  well  as  very 
foolish,  in  the  sneers  with  which  the  President  has  been 
greeted,  evenby  friendly  journals,  and  especially  by  the 
Daily  Telegraphy  because  ne  is  a  gentleman  known  only 
as  an  orator.”  We  venture  to  suggest  that  there  is  some 
advantage  in  being  a  gentleman,  especially  when  the 
outward  manners  that  in  conventional  phraseology  con  - 
stitute  gentlemanliness  are  merely  adjuncts  of  those 
higher  and  deeper  qualities  of  manliness  of  which  Senor 
Castelar  has  given  good  proof.  But  his  greatest  offence 
in  the  eyes  of  these  critics,  who  forget  for  the  nonce 
how  highly  they  esteem  the  same  characteristic  in 
such  a  favourite  of  theirs  as  Mr  Gladstone,  is  that  he 
is  an  orator.  This  surely,  though  not  in  itself  at  all  a 
sufficient  recommendation,  is  a  very  great  merit,  even, 
and  perhaps  especially,  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
Spain.  It  is  quite  true  that  Senor  Castelar  was  regarded 
last  year  as  “  the  mere  monthpiece  of  a  few  Republicans,” 
just  as,  though  with  inferior  credentials,  M.  Gambetta 
held  a  similar  position  during  the  closing  period  of 
Napoleonic  misrule  in  France.  But  now  the  few  Re- 
pnblicans  are  found  to  be  many,  and  one  of  the  prime 
requisites  of  Spain  is  that  their  numerous  differences 
should  be  restrained,  and  their  conflicting  aspirations 
should  be  guided  by  the  words  of  an  orator  as 
persuasive  and  as  universally  respected  as  Senor 
Castelar.  Even  the  Carlists  are  proud  of  his  elo¬ 
quent  tongue,  and  find  it  hard  to  steel  themselves 
against  its  influence,  while  he  is  chiefly  dreaded  by  the 
Intransigente  leaders  because  they  know  that  his  persua¬ 
sive  language  is  a  more  dangerous  thing  than  Admiral 
Lobo*s  pretended  blockade  and  General  Campos’s  threat 
of  bombardment.  We  know  what  wonders  M.  Gambetta 
achieved  when  he  undertook  to  rid  Franco  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  who  had  baffled  Lonis  Napoleon,  and  how,  though 
he  conld  not  triumph  in  the  end,  he  prolonged  the  war 
for  some  time,  and  turned  boys  into  soldiers  who  would 
have  checked  any  less  formidable  invasion  than  Count 
Bismarck  and  General  Moltke,  with  Louis  Napoleon  for 
their  auxiliary,  contrived.  Senor  Castelar  is  at  least  as 
great  an  orator  as  M.  Gambetta,  and  he  has  already 
shown  himself  to  be  a  much  move  skilful  statesman,  and 
to  be  endowed  with  that  honesty  of  character  which  is  an 
important  though  hardly  appreciated  function  of  good 
statesmanship,  and  in  which  M.  Gambetta  is  painfully 
deficient.  Sefior  Castelar  is  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word 
a  demagogue,  and  that  greatly  increases  his  chances 
of  success. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  some  ground  for 
alarm  in  the  accession  to  power  of  so  influential  a  man, 
and  in  the  assumption  by  him  of  powers  so  greatly  in 
excess  of  those  which  at  ordinary  times  would  be  ad¬ 
missible  in  a  genuine  Republic.  Senor  C^telar  is  Dic¬ 
tator  of  Spain,  rather  than  President  of  the  Spanish 
Republic.  The  constitutional  guarantees  are  to  be  sus¬ 
pended.  A  groat  loan  is  to  be  contracted,  in  order  that 
a  strong  army  may  be  at  once  organised.  AU  the 
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whatever  Mr  Gladstone  and  Mr  Lowe  choose  to  give  ns 
We  laughed  at  the  Conservatives  when  they  accepted 
household  suffrage  from  Lord  Derby  as  a  Tory  measure. 
It  would  be  their  turn  to  laugh  at  us  if  we  adopted  the 
Licensing  Act,  the  Ballot  Act,  the  Mines  Regulation 
Act,  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  the  Crown  Estates 
Act,  Mr  Gladstone’s  Irish  University  Bill,  Mr  Lowe’s 
finance,  Mr  Bruce’s  **  consideration,”  Mr  Cardwell’s 
Abolition  of  Purchase  by  royal  prerogative,  Mr  Ayrton’s 
Royal  Parks  Bill,  and  Mr  Stansfeld’s  Local  Taxation 
I  Bills,  as  the  genuine  outcome  of  a  Liberal  policy.  Pal, 
merstonian  stagnation  was  bad  enough,  but  it  was 
preferable  to  Gladstonian  retrogression.  It  was  not 
change  we  wanted,  but  progress ;  and  this  we  have  not 
obtained,  except  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used 
by  Archbishop  Manning.  Liberals  have  escaped  from 
the  dominion  of  King  Log  only  to  find  the  ripe  fruit  of 
their  exertions  in  past  years  eaten  up  by  King  Stork. 
Their  principles  have  been  burlesqued  or  dragged 
through  the  mire,  and  the  unthinking  multitude  who 
cannot  distinguish  between  the  acts  of  the  Gladstone 
Ministry  and  a  really  Liberal  policy,  but  who  have  votes, 
have  been  taught  to  regard  Liberalism  as  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  policies  of  the  Papacy  and  the  International. 

It  is  not  difficult,  though  it  is  far  from  pleasant,  to 
I  point  out  the  cause  of  this  break-down  of  the  Liberal 
I  Government  and  the  break-up  of  the  Liberal  party.  Mr 
Gladstone  is  honest  and  earnest  enough,  but  he  is  only 
learning  to  be  a  Liberal ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
instead  of  regarding  the  measures  that  have  hitherto 
made  up  the  Liberal  ’  programme  in  the  light  of  Liberal 
principle,  he  has  looked  at  each  of  those  measures  inde¬ 
pendently  and  without  reference  to  their  general  aim. 
In  other  words,  he  has  adopted  a  certain  number  of  cries, 
but  has  had  nothing  which  can  rightly  be  called  a  policy. 
Free  Trade,  the  removal  of  civil  disabilities  from  Roman 
Catholics  and  Jews,  compulsory  education,  abolition  of 
church-rates,  household  suffrage,  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church, — each  of  these  measures  in  turn  has  Mr 
Gladstone  made  up  his  mind  to  favour  ;  but  he  does  not 
see  that  they  are  fruit,  and  not  the  only  fruit,  of  the 
same  tree.  Not  seeing  the  fundamental  principle  which 
underlies  those  measures,  he  is  unable  to  test  other  ques¬ 
tions  by  the  application  of  that  principle.  He  gives  in 
his  adhesion  to  the  ballot  for  reasons  which  raise  a  smile 
on  the  face  of  every  one  who  knows  why  Liberals  have 
asked  for  it ;  and  the  natural  consequence  is,  that  we 
have  a  measure  passed  under  his  auspices  which  is  called 
the  Ballot  Act,  but  the  direct  result  of  whose  provisions 
is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  Liberals  desired.  If  our 
space  permitted,  we  could  show  that  the  Ballot  Act  does 
not  stand  alone  in  this  respect.  Neither  is  this  the  worst. 
Not  only  was  Mr  Gladstone  unable  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  a  real  and  a  sham  embodiment  of  Liberal  de¬ 
mands  ;  but,  when  further  demands  were  made,  he  had 
no  means  of  determining  whether  they  were  such  as 
Liberals  could  concede  or  not. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  clearly  explained  that 
the  distinctive  feature  of  Liberalism  in  politics  is  indi¬ 
vidualism.  Its  essential  doctrine  is  that  the  greatest 
good  of  the  community  is  to  be  attained  by  the  free 
play  of  individual  energy  and  voluntary  co-operation, 
and  it  stands  in  direct  contrast  and  opposition  to  all 
systems,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called  and  who¬ 
ever  may  be  their  advocates,  which  aim  at  making 
individuals  or  the  nation  at  large  better  or  happier  by 
agencies  outside  of  themselves.  It  deprecates  the  use 
of  that  forced  association  which  we  call  the  State  tor 
the  purpose  of  limiting  the  freedom  of  action  of  a^y 
person  or  body  of  persons,  whether  this  be  done  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  condition  of  those  people  or  not. 
It  asks  the  intervention  of  the  State  in  all  cases  where  i 
is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  us  from  those^  foreign  or 
domestic  foes  who  would  disturb  us  in  the  enjoyment  o 
our  faculties  and  all  we  can  obtain  by  them. 
the  essence  of  Liberalism  is  individual  liberty ;  and  t  e 
great  achievements  of  the  Liberal  party  in  this 
are  thoroughly  consistent  with  this  definition.  I  ®y 
struck  off  the  civil  shackles  which  were  impose  o 
various  sects  in  consequence  of  their  theological  tene 


reserves  are  to  be  called  out,  and  neavy  nnes  are  lo 
be  imposed  upon  absentees.  Strict  discipline  is  to  be 
maintained  among  the  troops,  and  that  obnoxious  law  of 
capital  punishment  is  to  be  enforced.  Stringent  police 
measures  are  to  be  adopted  against  all  suspected  per¬ 
sons.  Order  is  to  be  established  at  all  hazards.  To 
aid  the  President  in  carrying  out  these  plans — per¬ 
haps  also  in  the  hope  of  working  out  their  own 
personal  or  party  ends  —  the  generals  who  have 
hitherto  held  aloof  or  been  forced  into  retirement,  even 
Marshal  Serrano,  who  lately  ran  away  in  Mrs  Layard’s 
petticoats,  are  flocking  up  to  Madrid.  Wherever,  in 
the  districts  not  in  open  rebellion,  the  new  arrange¬ 
ments  are  announced,  they  are  welcomed  with  enthu¬ 
siasm.  It  is  clear  that  Senor  Castelar  takes  office,  not 
only  with  exceptional  powers  from  the  Cortes,  but  with 
yet  more  unlimited  authority  from  the  people.  If  he  can 
hold  his  ground,  he  cannot  help  establishing  himself  on 
it  more  firmly.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Revolution 
there  is  prospect  of  a  strong  Government  in  Spain,  and 
of  resources  for  crushing  the  Carlist  insurrection  in  the 
north,  and  for  suppressing  the  Intransigente  risings  in 
the  south-east  and  elsewhere.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  Senor  Castelar  will  soon  become  master  of  all  Spain, 
or  of  so  much  of  it  that  the  disaffected  fragments  will 
give  no  further  trouble ;  and  if  so,  either  he  will  find 
himself  in  such  a  position  of  authority  as,  in  France,  M. 
Gambetta  aspired  to,  and  M.  Thiers  obtained ;  or  he  will 
discover  that  he  has  been  made  the  tool  of  some  designing 
soldier  or  some  cunning  diplomatist,  who  may  succeed 
in  establishing  a  despotism  that  the  President  himself 
would  by  no  means  favour.  Thus  a  double  risk  is  being 
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Bitter  as  must  have  been  the  lessons  convoyed  to  Mr 
Gladstone  by  the  Greenwich  and  Shaftesbury  elections, 
the  result  of  the  contest  in  Renfrewshire  must  prove  a 
si  ill  more  nauseous,  though  in  our  opinion  a  still  more 
salutary,  dose.  The  excuses  which  have  been  set  up  to 
account  for  Liberal  defeats  have  been  one  by  one  dis¬ 
credited  by  further  appeals  to  the  electors,  till  at  last 
the  Daily  Telegraph  ceases  to  prevaricate,  and  the 
Standard  is  tired  of  exultation.  Scotland  has  long  been 
looked  upon  as  the  very  citadel  of  British  Liberalism  ; 
and  those  who  know  anything  of  the  progress  of  Scot¬ 
tish  public  opinion  within  the  last  few  years  are  well 
aware  that  what  change  there  has  been  is  certainly  not 
in  the  direction  of  Conservatism.  Tory  scribes  may 
w’ell  rejoice  and  Tory  place-hunters  smack  their  lips  as 
they  scent  the  approach  of  office,  for  no  one  expects 
them  to  be  very  far-sighted  ;  but  if  Mr  Gladstone  has  the 
slightest  vestige  of  that  insight  into  popular  feeling 
which  ie  one  of  the  most  necessary  attributes  of  a  states¬ 
man,  he  will  be  able  to  see  that  what  of  Conservative 
reaction  there  is,  is  a  reaction,  not  against  Liberalism 
properly  so  called,  but  against  the  semi-socialistic,  semi- 
Ultramontane  policy  which  has  been  lately  followed  by 
his  administration. 

AV  hat  Liberal  w’ho  knows  what  real  Liberalism  is  can 
regret  the  distaste  which  Radical  constituencies  like 
Greenwich  and  Renfrew  have  shown  to  the  absurd  and 
noxious  patenialism  and  ecclesiasticism  which  have, 
during  the  last  three  years,  characterised  the  measures 
of  the  Ministry,  even  though  the  immediate  result  be  a 
few  years  of  Tory  rule  ?  Liberalism  does  not  mean 
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They  extended  the  right  of  voluntary  combination  to 
workmen.  They  tore  down  the  parchment  wall  which 
prevented  Englishmen  bnyirig  in  any  market  they  chose. 
They  deprived  the  dominant  sect  of  the  right  of  levying 
contributions  for  the  maintenance  of  its  ecclesiastical 
edifices  of  those  who  do  not  approve  its  views  ;  and  left 
it,  in  this  respect,  to  the  voluntary  effort  of  its  own 
adherents.  They  fought  the  battle  of  political  freedom 
for  the  poorer  classes,  and  asked  the  Ballot  that  this 
freedom  might  be  undisturbed.  They  endeavoured 
to  prevent  the  Irish  landlord  from  appropriating 
the  fruits  of  his  tenant’s  industry.  They  took  away 
from  Irish  Protestant  Episcopalians  the  privilege 
of  using  national  funds  for  their  own ,  sectarian  pur¬ 
poses,  and  left  them  to  organise  and  support  their  church 
for  themselves.  Every  really  Liberal  triumph  has  been 
a  widening  of  the  sphere  of  action  of  individuals,  and 
if  Liberals  are  to  be  true  to  their  avowed  principles 
they  must  keep  steadily  working  in  this  direction. 
Whether  popular  or  unpopular,  this  is  Liberalism ;  and 
those  who  hold  it  as  their  political  creed  are  bound  to 
resist  all  attempts  to  save  society  from  itself,  whether  by 
Comtist  hiei’arch  or  Carlylean  hero,  by  Lord  Aberdare’s 
Brewster  Sessions,  or  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  two-thirds 
local  majorities.  Liberalism  is  opposed  to  paternalisms 
of  all  sorts,  whether  Tory,  Papal,  Socialist  or  Teetotal. 
The  remark  made  by  “  an  English  Socialist  ”  in  our  last 
issue,  that  “  the  Socialist  party  are  becoming  more  and 
more  convinced  that,  as  far  as  their  interests  are  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  but  little  difference  between  what  is 
called  a  Republican  Government  and  a  Monarchical 
Government,”  is  but  a  recognition  of  one  half  the  truth. 
Between  Socialism  and  Orthodox  Despotism  there  is  but 
a  difference  of  economical  doctrine.  Between  Social¬ 
ism  and  Liberalism  there  is  a  total  divergence  in  the 
social  ideal.  A  Socialist  monarch  may  be.  A  Socialist 
Liberal  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  If  the  bourgeoisie^ 
both  in  our  own  country  and  across  the  channel,  were 
not  such  miserable  cowards,  they  would  see  Republican¬ 
ism  and  Socialism  are  essentially  antagonistic  systems ; 
though  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  Socialist  Govern¬ 
ment  calling  itself  a  Republic,  or,  for  that  matter,  Con¬ 
servative,  Liberal,  or  anything  else. 

Mr  Disraeli’s  omnia  sanitas  definition  of  Toryism  was 
not  far  wrong.  The  State  at  present  undertakes  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  rotten  fruit.  But,  as  the  Lancet  has 
remarked,  unripe  fruit  is  quite  as  unwholesome  as  over¬ 
ripe  ;  and  it  therefore  proposes  that  the  State  shall  say 
for  us,  not  only  when  we  must  cease  to  eat  fruit,  but  also 
when  wo  may  commence  to  eat  it.  Our  hygienic  despot 
has,  however,  not  gone  far  enough.  A  large  quantity 
of  fruit  of  the  most  wholesome  kind  is  quite  as  liable  to 
produce  digestive  derangements  as  a  small  quantity  of 
unripe  or  over-ripe  fruit.  We  must  not  only  have  a 
policeman  to  see  that  wo  do  not  buy  our  plums  when 
green  or  rotten,  but  also  to  prevent  us  from  eating  too 
many.  We  mention  this  instance  to  show  the  length  to 
which  some  of  our  advisers  are  prepared  to  go.  We 
should  not  be  surprised  if  this  gentleman  who  would  like 
the  State  to  save  us  from  sour  apples  calls  himself  a 
Liberal. 

If  Mr  Gladstone  wishes  to  redeem  his  position  and 
that  of  his  party,  ho  must  set  himself  resolutely  against 
all  attempts  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  adults  for  their 
own  benefit,  and  show  us  how  we  can  make  the  sphere 
of  individual  action  wider.  Not  to  forge  new  State 
letters,  but  to  strike  off  those  which  remain,  is  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  man  who  aspires  to  be  the  Liberal  leader. 
And  he  has  plenty  of  work  before  him.  The  restrictions 
^hich  prevent  Englishmen  from  using  their  land  must 
e  removed.  England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  Ireland, 

The  political  and  social 
isabilities  imposed  on  persons  because  of  their  resi- 
^  ence,  because  of  their  sex,  or  because  they  differ  from 
Tlf  of  their  neighbours,  must  be  swept  away. 

0  rights  of  property  must  not  include  the  right  of 
ppropriating  the  fruits  of  the  industry  of  others.  The 
i?  ®  parents  must  not  include  the  right  of  forcing 
or  education  of  their  children, 

keep  those  children  without  education.  There  is 


plenty  of  work  for  Mr  Gladstone  to  do.  The  cry  that 
the  Liberal  programme  is  exhausted  is  the  cry  of  those 
who  know  not  Liberalism.  Liberal  principle  is 
bearing  new  fruit. 


Freedom  gained  yesterday  is  no  morj  ours  j 
Men  gather  bat  dry  seeds  of  last  jear’i  flowers’^ 

Wo  must  always  be  thankful— when  we  have  anythrogr 
to  be  thankful  for — but  we  can  never'  rest.  Liberali59i> 
livM  but  in  progress.  It  is  for  Mr  Gladstone  to  say  iS. 
he  is  prepared  to  lead  the  way.  We  shall  certainly  gc^ 
on,  with  him  as  standard-bearer  if  he  likes  ;  if  not,  witt 


A  a 

on,  with  him  as  standard- 


out  him. 


J.  H.  U- 


LIBERATED  FRANCE. 


The  last  instalment  of  the  great  war  indemnity  havis^ 
been  paid  by  the  French,  and  counted  by  the  GenzMRKi^ 
the  last  portion  of  the  army  of  occupation  is  to  benafc 
its  homeward  march  this  morning,  and  within  a  tew 
more  days  Fmnce,  with  the  exception  of  those  forfeitcdl 
provinces  of  Alsaco  and  Lorraine,  in  which  an  army  0C 
occupation  is  to  be  permanently  stationed,  will  be  jhs 
independent  of  Germany  as  it  was  before  the  war;  Pba— 
terity  will  regard  with  even  more  amazement  the  evidence 
of  national  vigour  that  is  in  the  payment — within  bfrre^ 
more  than  two  years,  and  amid  all  sorts  of  disadvantages  • 
— of  the  fine  of  two  hundred  million  pounds,  than  the 
evidence  of  national  folly  that  was  in  the  origination  of 
the  war  for  which  so  heavy  a  penalty  has  been  paid. 
But  this  subject  has  reasonably  attracted  such  geneml 
attention,  and  been  so  freely  commented  upon  by  our 
contemporaries  of  late,  that  we  need  not  discuss  it 
over  again.  More  important,  too,  than  landatioo  of 
France  for  her  patriotic  exploit  in  finance  is-  the 
consideration  of  the  state  in  which  it  now  finds 
itself,  and  of  the  prospects  to  bo  anticipated  from 
its  altered  circumstances.  The  complete  removal  of  its 
obligations  to  Germany  and  the  liberation  of  its  territoiy 
go  far  to  remove  the  disgrace,  such  as  it  was  and  as  it 
felt  it,  of  its  defeat,  and,  what  was  of  more  importance,, 
they  materially  affect  all  its  internal  politics.  .The  last 
shred  of  an  excuse  for  the  prolonged  usurpation  of 
sovereign  authority  by  that  Assembly  which  PHnee 
Bismarck  summoned  to  ratify  the  terms  of  peace  dic¬ 
tated  by  him  is  now  removed.  So  long  as  tiK‘  peace¬ 
making  was  not  absolutely  concluded  by  the  fulfilment  of 
all  the  terms  included  in  it,  and  so  long  as  M.  Thiers 
mained  in  office  as  the  head  policeman  and  tax-gatherei* 
authorised  by  Prince  Bismarck  and  theVersaillists  tokeep- 
France  in  order  while  the  war  penalty  was  being  paid,, 
there  was  something. to  be  ^id,  though  only  in  the  Tvay 
of  quibbling,  for  the  continuance  of  that  Assembly  ^ 
and  there  was  justification  enough  in  tho  eyes  of  its 
monarchical  majority,  though  in  no  one  else’s,  for  its  . 
further  continuance  until  the  present  month.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  even  that  is  over,  and  if  the  MacMahon Government 
recalls  tho  members  of  tho  Versailles  Assembly  to  do 
anything  more  than  vote  its  dissolution  and  render  ait 
account  of  its  proceedings  to  the  nation,  it  will  be 
guilty  of  even  more  unconstitutional  proceedings  than 
we  could  have  supposed  possible  to  it  or  admissible  by 
the  too  tolerant  people  that  it  rules.  But  that  is  bardljr 
likely.  The  wholesale  bribery  and  intimidation  that  tho 
Due  de  Broglie  and  his  subordinates  have  been  prac¬ 
tising  ever  sinee  they  took  office  were  of  course  under¬ 
taken  especially  with  a  view  to  the  elections  for  a 
Assembly,  and  of  course  tho  more  recent  renewal  of 
attempts  at  a  monarchical  fusion  was  due  to  tho  feeling 
that  either  the  now  Assembly  must  be  provided  with  a 
king  whom  it  could  elect  with  some  pretence  at  consti¬ 
tutional  formality,  or  an  object  must  be  found  jot 
another  of  those  coups  cVetat  which  precedent  h^  made 
almost  constitutional  in  Franco.  The  former  effort^  wc 
fear,  have  been  tolerably  successful  if  the  latter 
failed  in  the  main,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  the  Due 
do  Broglie’s  next  move  be  not  the  speedy  summoning  of 
another  Assembly  which  shall  be  so  cons  *  “  ,  jr 

ensure  the  perpetuation  of  L 

not  the  adoption  of  an  actual  Monarchy.  At  any  rate. 
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FrancO)  being  liberated  from  German  domination,  has  that  already  are  fastened  upon  it,  and  until  it  has  de¬ 
fer  its  next  most  pressing  business  the  settlement  of  the  stroyed  the  stronger  chains  that  are  just  now  being  cun. 
constitution  under  which  it  chooses  to  be  governed.  ningly  forged  for  it  anew.  Not  till  then  will  there  he 

We  cannot  look  forward  to  the  settlement  with  much  any  hope  of  greatly  improving  the  education  of  the 
hope.  That  Franco  will  prosper  in  the  end  cannot  be  people  and  ameliorating  their  social  condition,  or  of 
doubted  by  any  one  who  has  watched  the  progress  of  securing  for  them  those  political  rights  which  are  incom- 
affairs  during  the  past  three  years.  It  is  something  that  patible  with  centralism,  which  is  now  quite  as  vigorously 
a  Republic  of  any  sort  should  have  been  maintained.'  It  upheld  by  the  Clerical  party,  with  its  network  of  priests 
is  something  that  the  bourgeoisie  of  France  should  have  as  by  the  Monarchical  party  with  its  network  of  prefects! 
learnt  to  call  themselves  Republicans,  even  though  the  M.  Gambetta  and  even  M.  Thiers  can,  and  we  hope  will, 
word  as  applied  to  them  may  bo  a  misnomer,  and  that  help  them  to  the  former ;  to  secure  the  latter  they  must 
the  corresponding  class  in  England  and  other  coun-  look  for  other  leaders. 

tries  should  commend  their  conduct.  Matters  have  im-  Amid  all  the  heavy  clouds  that  still  hang  over  “  libe- 
proved  since  1851,  and  they  promise  to  continue  in  the  rated  ”  France,  it  is  cheering  to  see  one  bright  patch  of 
way  of  improvement,  though  that  way  may  be  blocked  sky  through  which  the  sunlight  streams.  Three  years 
and  their  progress  stopped  for  a  time.  But  the  stoppage  ago  it  was  feared,  by  all  who  did  not  see  in  it  a  ground 
is  the  thing  most  prominently  before  ns  just  now,  and  of  hope,  that  the  completion  of  the  indemnity  payment 
the  immediate  point  to  be  settled  by  France  is,  whether  and  the  final  evacuation  of  French  territory  by  the  Ger- 
it  will  allow  such  a  stumbling-block  as  the  MacMahon  mans  would  be  an  immediate  signal  for  revenge.  Happily, 
Government,  built  on  the  summit  of  the  Thiers  Govern-  there  is  no  evidence  of  this.  France  has  done  much, 
ment,  to  occupy  the  ground  and  to  render  possible,  if  perhaps  too  much,  in  the  way  of  restoring  its  army  and 
not  likely,  yet  greater  hindrances  to  national  progress,  labouring  to  recover  its  reputation  as  a  great  military 
or  whether  it  will  run  some  risk  of  present  disaster  power ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  M.  Thiers  and 
by  a  bold  effort  to  clear  the  road  and  hasten  many  with  him  look  forward  to  the  time  when  Alsace 
towards  the  goal  of  true  Republicanism.  We  fear  and  Lorraine  shall  be  won  back,  and  when  a  great  army 
that  will  not  be  done  just  yet.  There  are  plenty  of  of  occupation  can  hold  Nassau  and  the  adjoining  districts 
honest  Republicans  in  France,  but  they  are  not  until  another  great  war  indemnity  has  been  paid.  But  it 
united  among  themselves,  and  they  are  not  agreed  upon  is  clear  that  they  have  discovered  the  impossibility  of  at- 
any  satisfactory  course  of  action  against  their  enemies,  tempting  any  such  exploit  for  many  years  to  come,  and 
They  seem  disposed  to  wait,  and  perhaps  with  good  in  the  meanwhile  the  mass  of  the  French  people  appear  to 
reason,  for  the  collapse  of  the  opposition  to  them,  which  be  acquiring  a  wholesome  horror  of  war,  and,  what  is  yet 
is  at  present  strong  and  well  organised.  They  have  more  remarkable,  to  be  losing  all  their  hatred  of  the 
some  excuse  for  that — though  they  may  see  in  it  only  a  Germans.  This  healthy  state  of  mind  will  grow  with 
reflex  of  their  own  too  frequent  failures — when  they  find  the  spread  of  education  and  the  development  of  social 
how  luckless  has  been  the  last  and  most  plausible  of  the  and  political  institutions  among  the  people.  When  na- 
many  “  fusions  ”  between  the  Legitimists  and  Orleanists,  tional  pride  is  outweighed  by  international  friendship, 
and  how  weak  that  fusion  would  have  been,  seeing  that  and  when  tyrants  of  all  sorts  at  home  are  vanquish^ 
it  made  no  provision  either  for  or  against  the  quickly  by  better  weapons  than  any  that  can  be  used  against 
reviving  strength  of  the  Napoleonic  faction.  They  will  foreign  rivals,  we  may  rejoice  without  any  reservation  at 
probably  allow  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  his  real  or  pro-  the  liberation  of  France.  B. 

fessed  allies  to  go  on  with  their  schemes,  trusting  that 

those  schemes  will  defeat  themselves  or  one  another  in  - - 

the  end.  It  is  a  dangerous  course,  bufperhaps  a  wise  one.  ^  ^  _ _ 

It  is  only  too  clear  that  France,  though  liberated  from  ARCHBISHOP  MANNING  ON  IRELAND, 
the  hard  yoke  imposed  upon  it  by  Germany,  has  yet  The  letter  which  Archbishop  Manning  has  addressed 


much  to  do  in  getting  rid  of  the  foes  of  its  own  house-  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Primate  of  Ireland  has,  of  course, 
hold.  That  those  are  many  is  in  one  way  satisfactory,  all  the  interest  which  must  attach  to  any  manifesto  from 
as  they  help  to  counteract  one  another ;  but  it  will  not  the  highest  authority  of  the  Roman  Church  in  this 
on  that  account  be  much  easier  finally  to  dispose  of  country ;  but  we  confess  ourselves  a  little  at  a  loss  to 
them.  The  two  Monarchical  factions  are  still  formidable,  divine  the  occasion  which  has  called  it  forth.  Exceedingly 
perhaps  more  formidable  than  at  any  time  during  the  vigorous  and  earnest,  it  seems  a  little  apropos  of  nothing, 
past  tive-and-twenty  years,  notwithstanding  the  honest  One  does  not  exactly  see  w’hy  the  English  Archbishop 
stubbornness  with  which  the  Comte  de  Chambord  bolds  should  have  felt  himself  moved  at  this  particular  moment  to 
out  for  the  complete  acceptance  of  his  flag  and  all  that  raise  the  cry  of  “  no  surrender  ”  in  Irish  Education,  and 
it  means  before  he  will  move  a  step  to  seize  the  crown  to  adjure  the  Irish  Catholics  to  hold  fast  to  the  tJltra- 
which  he  believes  to  be  his  by  divine  right,  and  not-  montane  faith  that  is  in  them.  We  could  wish  that  any 
withstanding  the  contemptible  pliancy  by  which  the  symptoms  of  w'avering  were  visible, — that  the  political 
Comte  de  Paris  has  offered  to  recognise  the  prior  claim  weather  in  the  sister  isle  showed  any  signs  of  hostility  to 
of  his  kinsman  to  the  throne  and  the  consequent  treason  the  cause  which  the  Archbishop  advocates, — that  any  the 
of  his  gi'andfather  and  all  the  Orleanist  princes,  if  only  lightest  breeze  of  free  thought  or  educational  liberalism 
ho  can  thereby  bo  acknowledged  as  the  next  heir,  were  springing  up  to  excite  the  apprehension  of  those  who 
The  Imperial  faction,  moreover,  is  stronger  than  many  would  maintain,  at  any  cost,  the  dead  oppressive  calm  of 
suppose,  and  threatens  to  grow  more  and  more  dangerous  obscurantism  and  intellectual  bondage.  We  confess  we 
as  the  memory  of  Sedan  becomes  weaker  in  the  minds  see  no  signs  of  anything  of  the  kind,  but  it  is  not  im- 
of  the  French  peasants,  and  the  time  approaches  for  possible  that  the  Archbishop  may.  Possibly  the  progress 
Napoleon  IV.”  to  present  himself  before  them  as  the  of  the  Home  Rule  agitation,  dissevered  as  it  at  present  is 
full-grown  scion  of  his  house.  The  Monarchists  are  at  (though  we  know  not  how  long  it  may  continue  so) 
present  in  the  supremacy  because  they  are  in  close  alliance  from  ecclesiastical  objects,  may  have  prompted  the  English 
with  the  Clerical  party,  but  the  priests  still  coquet  with  prelate  to  address  a  warning  to  the  Irish  people,  and  to 
the  Napoleonists,  and  they  know  their  interests  too  well  remind  them  that  they  must  not  postpone  to  any^  mermy 
not  to  see  that  they  must  humour  each  faction  in  turn  so  political  aims  the  one  great  object  of  rivetting  the 
as  to  use  both,  in  the  first  instance  for  the  stamping  out  spiritual  chains  with  which  they  are  at  present  bound, 
of  those  popular  liberties  which  are  the  deadliest  enemies  and  establishing  on  a  still  firmer  basis -the  edifice  of 
of  the  Church,  and  then  to  employ  the  one  from  whom  ecclesiastical^rnle. 

it  can  gain  most  in  mastering  the  other.  Ultramontane  In  any  case,  and  whatever  the  immediate  object  of 

dominnfion.  indpnd.  na  xi-n  linvn  r\ffpn  ia  flio  4-Via  A ri-ll  for  toO 


domination,  and  the  country  may  not  boast  of  being  Catholic  hierarchy  in  these  isles,  and  of  showing  hov 
liberated  from  its  enemies  until  it  has  broken  the  bonds  completely  the  educational  policy  favoured  by  Arch 
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bishop  Manning  is  identified  with  that  of  Cardinal 
Cullen.  The  progress  of  Ireland,”  says  the  English 
prelate,  on  the  pathway  of  Christianity  which  has 
made  the  nations  of  Christendom  and  is  the  glory  of 
them.  Foreign  countries  have  departed  or  are  departing 
from  faith,  and  as  a  result  their  glory  is  leaving  them.” 
Cor  tliese,  Archbishop  Manning  sees  no  future.  He 
g2es  “  no  future  for  Imperial  Germany,  or  for  revolu¬ 
tionary  Italy,  or  for  Spain  if  it  abandon  its  ancient 
Catholic  traditions,  or  for  France  if  it  continue  to  deify 
Voltaire  and  glorify  the  principles  of  1789.”  Prospects 
of  a  “  future  ”  being  thus  inseparably  attached  to 
submission  to  the  domination  of  the  Romish  priesthood 
— (thus  reversing  the  principle  of  those  ultra-Protestant 
maps  in  which  Catholic  countries  are  coloured  black 
os  candidates  for  damnation) — Archbishop  Manning 
passes  to  the  case  of  that  country  for  which  he  can  pre- 
t'i  jt  a  future.  Ireland  is  to  have  a  future  “  if  in  the  next 
gjneration  she  be  found  Catholic;”  and  the  answer  to 
this  question  depends  on  the  resolution  with  which  she 
a<5serts  her  claims  in  the  matter  of  education,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  its  higher  branches.  “  The  popular  (i.  e. 
the  elementary)  education  of  Ireland  is  safe,  not  through 
any  favour  of  Legislatures ;  but  through  the  fidelity  and 
industry  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  people.  Your 
danger  will  be  in  the  higher  education,  and  your  only 
safety  will  be  in  the  Catholic  fidelity  and  industry  which 
will  render  all  experiments  at  mixed  education  in  Ireland 
useless,  because  the  Catholic  laity  in  that  country  refuse 
tliem,  and  our  Church  is  resolved  to  provide  colleges 
and  a  higher  education  for  its  people.  The  late  Irish  | 
University  debates  have  lifted  the  whole  question  and 
placed  it  upon  this  level.  Catholic  Ireland  justly  claims 
That  its  higher  education  shall  be  Catholic.  And  from 
this  demand  I  trust,  under  God,  it  will  never  go  back.” 

We  have  here,  at  least,  plain  speaking,  and  the  unmis¬ 
takable  advocacy  of  a  definite  line  of  policy.  What¬ 
ever  may  bo  the  value  of  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the 
English  Catholic  Church  has  given  in  his  full  adhesion 
to  the  cause  of  extreme  Ultramontanism  in  Irish  educa¬ 
tion,  we  have,  at  least,  got  that  fact  established.  Tlie 
priestly  Intransigentes  in  Ireland  are  exhorted  to  stand 
tirni  to  their  demands,  and  to  insist  on  the  absolute  con¬ 
trol  of  the  higher  instruction  of  their  countrymen. 

‘  There  is  to  be  no  surrender,  and  apparently  no  more 
parley  between  the  two  contending  parties.  The  ill- 
fated  white  flag,  \vhich  Mr  Gladstone  tried  to  wave  last 
session,  is  to  be  furled  and  put  away.  Irish  Catholicism 
will  have  none  of  it.  She  has  given  in  her  ultimatum, 
and  it  is  for  English  Protestantism  to  consider  it.  There 
can  bo  no  doubt  of  the  manner  in  which  the  challenge 
of  these  sacerdotal  Irreconcilables  will  be  received.  If 
there  seems  one  point  clearer  than  another  in  the  whole 
controversy,  it  is  that  the  English  people  will  not  con¬ 
sent  to  endow  a  denominational  establishment  in  wdiich 
the  Catholic  priesthood  shall  have  exclusive  educational 
contiol.  Their  refusal  to  do  this  is  indeed  accepted  as 
so  completely  final  that  it  is  now  generally  considered 
a  waste  of  time  to  re-open  the  que.'^tion.  Flatly,  they 
will  not  give  wdiat  the  Irish  priesthood  demand ;  and 
the  Irish  priesthood,  on  their  part,  refuse  to  abate 
a  jot  of  their  demands.  They  have  contemptuously 
rejected  as  inadequate  a  compromise  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  English  opinion,  went  dangerous  if  not  fatal 
lengths  in  the  way  of  concession ;  and  by  such  rejec¬ 
tion  they  have,  of  course,  rendered  all  compromise 
impossible  for  the  future.  They  as  uncompromisingly 
demand  what  w’e  as  uncompromisingly  refuse,  and 
^'hen  matters  reach  this  stage  argument  is,  of  course, 
concluded.  There  is  only  one  w’ay  of  settling  the 
question,  by  the  arbitrament  of  political  strength.  In 
the  interests  of  progress  and  free  thought  it  is  not,  we 
hunk,  to  bo  regretted  that  the  issue  lias  been  thus 
anally  and  distinctly  raised.  We  have  less  to  dread 
rom  the  victory  of  the  combatant  with  whom  wo  have 
cast  sympathy  than  from  the  efiects  of  some  ill-advised 
^  cmpt  at  a  compromise  between  the  two.  If  the 
atholic  priesthood  were  to  succeed  in  obtaining  the 
5cutrol  of  higher  education  in  Ireland,  it  would  mean, 

*u  eed,  that  the  Catholic  youth  would  be  deprived  of  all 


chances  of  a  liberal  and  enlightening  culture;  but'  if 
Mr  Gladstone  had  succeeded  in  carrying  his  Bill  of  last 
session,  it  would  have  extinguished  all  such  culture  in 
Ireland  for  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike.  Tiio 
former  result,  it  is  true,  would  have  meant  the  triumph 
of  obscurantism,  but  a  triumph  strictly  limited  in  its 
sphere ;  the  latter  would  have  given  it  the  sway 
over  the  whole  domain  of  higher  education.  If 
the  Irish  Catholics  could  obtain  the  consent  of 
England  to  the  concurrent  endowment  of  an  exclu¬ 
sively  Catholic  University  alongside  of  Trinity  College, 
well  and  good.  Better  still  if  the  former  would 
accept  what  the  latter  is  willing  to  grant — a  genuine 
mixed  education  for  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  an 
undenominational  University.  The  one  only  alternative 
to  be  deprecated  was  that  the  Protestants  should  bo 
deluded  into  sacrificing  the  cause  of  enlightenment  to 
an  abortive  attempt  at  religious  conciliation,  into  accept¬ 
ing,  in  their  desire  for  “  mixed  education  ”  for  the  adher¬ 
ents  of  the  two  faiths,  a  system  which  would  have 
provided  for  the  ”  mixture  ”  only  by  leaving  out  tho 
education,  and  which,  if  it  had  succeeded  in  overcoming 
the  dislike  of  the  priesthood  to  united  instruction,  could 
only  have  done  so  by  depriving  instruction  of  all  that 
makes  it  valuable.  This  result  we  have  at  least  escaped 
by  the  open  war  which  has  now  been  declared. 

What  may  bo  the  issue  of  the  struggle  it  would  bo 
difficult  to  predict.  The  ultimate  turn  of  Irish  politics 
in  the  next  twelvemonth  is  in  itself  a  perplexing  enough 
subject  of  speculation,  and  the  “  higher  education  ” 
difficulty  only  tends  to  render  it  still  more  uncertain. 
Certainly  it  would  seem  that  if  England  remains  firm  in 
her  refusal  to  grant  the  demands  of  tho  Catholic  priest¬ 
hood,  their  only  chance  lies  in  the  Homo  Rule  movement. 
They  must  look  to  a  Parliam'ent  in  Dublin  for  the  con¬ 
cessions  which  the  Assembly  at  St  Stephen’s  so  obsti¬ 
nately  refuses  even  to  contemplate.  On  the  other  baud, 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  however  strong  the  theoretical 
inducements  to  such  an  alliance  may  appear,  there 
have  been  practically  no  signs  of  it  at  present.  The 
Catholic  priesthood,  under  the  guidance  of  Cardinal 
Cullen,  have  at  present  held  themselves  as  jealously  aloof 
from  the  political  aims  of  the  Home  Rule  leaders  as  the 
latter  have  dissociated  themselves  from  the  ecclesiastical 
policy  of  which  tho  Cardinal  is  tho  representative.  Still 
political  exigencies,  like  misery,  give  men  strange  bed¬ 
fellows,  and  in  the  ever- varying  chances  of  the  game 
of  Irish  politics  the  sight  of  Cardinal  Cullen  and  Mr 
Butt  “  banking  together  ”  as  partners  need  sur¬ 
prise  no  one.  Each,  after  all,  has  something  to 
offer  the  other  as  a  consideration  for  hi.s  consent 
to  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  Tlie  Horae 
Rulers  can,  of  course,  offer  (though  whether  they  would 
or  could  grant  it  is  another  thing)  that  unobstructed 
liberty  of  educational  propagandism  after  which  tho 
Catholic  priesthood  so  ardently  aspires,  and  the  latter 
could  in  return  bring  to  the  assistance  of  their  allies 
that  unrivalled  electoral  organisation  which  even  Mr 
Justice  Keogh,  we  fancy,  has  not  quite  succeeded  in 
breaking  up.  How  this  may  turn  out  time  alouo  w’ill 
show.  To  those  wdio  are  outside  the  area  of  tho  struggle, 
whose  only  w'atch word  is a  real  education  in  Ireland 
for  those  w'ho  will  have  it,”  and  who.se  only  fear  is  lest 
the  sacred  cause  of  eulightenincnt  and  free  thought 
should  again  be  made  the  shuttlecock  between  the  priest 
and  the  politician,  it  will  doubtless  seem  that  the  sooner 
the  contest  is  finally  decided  the  better.  II.  D.  T. 


THE  GOLD  COAST  EXPEDITION. 

Popular  government,  as  it  is  understood  and  carried 
on  by  Mr  Gladstone’s  Ministry,  lias  its  drawbacks.  It 
is  very  well  that  the  Ballot  should  be  procured  and  the 
education  of  the  masses  encouraged,  even  though  both 
benefits  are  seriously  impaired  by  wilfulness  or  incom¬ 
petence  ;  that  the  Zanzibar  slave  trade  should  be  hin¬ 
dered,  and  measures  should  be  taken  for  lessening  the 
rLsks  to  which  our  sailors  are  exposed  ;  and  that  all  other 
such  reforms  should  be  effected  as  tho  nation  is  deter- 
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they  fear  to  carry  out  their  threats,  and  will  be  greatly 
encouraged  in  his  designs  against  the  Gold  Coast  colon/ 
We  shall  run  the  risk  of  losing  credit  for  ever  in  Western 
Africa,  if  we  now  do  nothing,  or  do  less  than  we  proposed 
or  follow  the  ingenious  programme  for  expensively 
doing  nothing  in  order  that  it  may  look  like  something 
which  tho  Times  put  forward  as  if  it  were  fresh  from  the 
War  Office,  last  Thursday.  On  all  these  grounds  it 
seems  very  inexpedient  for  us  to  draw  back,  while  it 
would  be  yet  more  inexpedient  for  us  to  go  on.  That 
is  the  dilemma  in  which  our  “  strong  ”  Government 
that  is  shortly  to  be  further  strengthened  by  Mr  Bright* 
a  champion  of  peace  and  the  leader  of  the  Manchester 
party,  has  placed  itself  and  the  country. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  say  how  the  Government  may 
get  out  of  its  difficnlties,  and  unfortunately  Parliament 
will  not  meet  till  the  Ashantee  expedition,  if  it  is  to  be 
carried  through,  has  achieved  as  inglorious  a  success  as 
the  Abyssinian  expedition,  or  sustained  a  defeat  that 
could  hardly  be  more  inglorious,  and  till,  in  any  case, 
all  the  mischief  has  been  done.  But,  even  in  this  dull 
season,  the  constituencies  can  say  something,  and  we 
hope  that  Mr  Gladstone,  in  his  double  capacity  of  Pre¬ 
mier  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  will  have  some 
prescience  of  the  questions  that  will  certainly  be  put  to 
him  next  February.  They  who  have  got  into  this  scrape 
must  find  their  way  out  of  it;  and  perhaps  they  will 
understand  better  the  necessity  of  doing  so  if  .they 
remember  that,  though  they  may  count  on  Tory  votes — 
now  and  henceforth  their  chief  support — to  aid  them  in 
bolstering  up  the  Church  of  England,  in  trifling  with 
the  education  question,  and  in  doing  other  dirty  work  of 
the  Tories,  they  will  be  of  no  assistance  to  them  in 
evading  due  punishment  for  such  a  miserable  folly  as 
the  projected  Gold  Coast  expedition.  B. 


mined  enough  to  obtain  from  an  administration  that 
lives  only  by  its  partial  skill  in  adopting  popular  sug¬ 
gestions,  or  the  suggestions  to  which  their  promoters 
give  an  appearance  of  popularity.  But  it  is  clear  that  this 
policy  of  following  any  policy  that  is  urged  upon  it  with 
sufficient  energy  is  liable  to  accident;  and  an  accident 
that  if  Parliament  were  now  in  session  might  be  very 
ser  ous  has  occurred  with  reference  to  what  is  euphe¬ 
mistically  called,  by  anticipation,  the  Ashantee  War. 
'J'roubles  having  arisen  at  the  Gold  Coast  betw'een  the 
Ashantees  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Fantees  and  the  few 
Europeans  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  and  Elmina  on  the 
other,  which  necessitated  some  intervention  on  the  part 
of  the  home  authorities,  the  Government,  which  perhaps 
knew  of  these  things  from  newspaper  correspondents 
bi*roic  the  red-tape  despatches  reached  the  Colonial 
(jffice,  seems  to  have  listened  too  readily  to  the  bluster¬ 
ing  demands  of  certain  journals  that  are  fond  of  clamour¬ 
ing  for  little  wars,  and  to  have  supposed  accordingly 
that  “  the  honour  of  England  ”  required  the  overthrow 
of  the  King  of  Ashantee,  and  at  least  the  destruction  of 
Coomassie.  Thereupon  it  was  pompously  announced 
that  Sir  Garnet  Wolselcy  and  o  staff  of  officers  were 
to  be  immediately  sent  out,  with  a  supply  of  fire¬ 
arms,  to  drill  the  Fantees,  and  after  that,  with 
tlio  assistance  of  a  few  hundred  English  troops,  to 
start  on  the  noble  expedition  against  King  Coffie- 
Calcalli.  This  announcement,  however,  has  caused 
certain  expostulations  to  bo  uttered  in  journals  less 
impulsive,  and  from  them  tho  Government  seems  to 
have  learnt  ihat  the  Ashantee  expedition,  if  it  is  to  be 
entered  upon  at  all,  will  require  far  more  preparation  and 
much  greater  outlay,  not  only  of  money  but  also  of  men, 
to  whom  the  Gold  Coast  climate  is  quite  as  dangerous 
an  enemy  as  the  Ashantee  army,  than  it  had  anticipated. 
Hence  tho  War  Office  is  in  an  unpleasant  dilemma. 
Thinking'  they  saw  a  cheap  way  of  pleasing  some 
of  Mr  Gladstone’s  supporters,  the  authorities  made 
promises  and  preparations  from  which  they  cannot 
decently  draw  back;  and  already  they  find  them¬ 
selves  started  on  an  exploit  that,  if  there  is  to  be 
even  a  chance  of  success,  must  be  vastly  greater  than 
they  can  undertake  without  almost  the  certainty  of  an 
indignant  reprimand  from  the  country.  Here  is  an 
instance  of  the  disadvantages  of  such  a  weak  and 
incompetent  administration  as  we  are  now  blessed  with. 

If,  however,  the  further  discrediting  of  a  Government 
tliat  has  already  lost,  if  not  all  self-respect,  all  the 
respect  of  outsiders,  "were  the  only  result  of  these 
blunders,  tho  matter  would  be  comparatively  unim¬ 
portant.  But  the  case  is  far  more  serious.  “  The 
honour  of  England,”  as  it  is  understood  by  those  who 
see  honour  in  bullying  inferior  enemies  and  hunting 
down  savages  like  wild  beasts,  is  a  thing  that  we  need 
not  be  very  eager  to  maintain  ;  but  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
undesirable  that  our  credit  with  the  world,  already  weak 
enough,  should  bo  further  weakened  by  the  report  that 
we  had  boldly  entered  on  a  crusade  against  the  Ashantees 
when  we  thought  it  could  be  easily  and  cheaply  per¬ 
formed,  but  that  we  ignominiously  abandoned  it  on 
finding  that  it  would  cost  more  money  and  blood  than 
wo  could  spare.  Yet  that  would  be  infinitely  better  than 
the  only  alternative  open  to  the  Government,  its  fool¬ 
hardy  persistence  in  a  course  that  was  foolishly  entered 
upon  ;  and  this  it  is  to  be  feared  will  be  the  alternative 
chosen.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley — an  able  officer  of  wdiom 
■we  desire  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect — has 
already  embarked  with  his  staff,  which  appears  to  have 
been  very  well  selected.  Three  shiploads  of  military 
stores  are  already  on  their  way  to  Capo  Coast  Castle,  or 
will  be  despatched  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The 
colonists  are  eagerly  awaiting  the  promised  help,  and 
our  Fantee  “  allies  ”  are  waiting  yet  more  eagerly  for  the 


LADIES,  WOMEN,  AND  POLITICS. 

We  do  not  know  what  wag  suggested  to  the  Dowager 
Marchioness  of  Westminster  to  put  herself  forward  as  the 
champion  of  Whiggism  ;  but,  considering  tho  liherality 
with  which  prizes  are  now  bestowed  on  excellence  of  all 
sorts,  the  author  of  this  exquisite  piece  of  satire  is  cer¬ 
tainly  deserving  of  either  a  cap  and  bells  or  a  coronet. 
The  genteel  senility  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of 
the  Whigs  of  our  day — which  is  patronisingly  “  Liberal” 
and  condescendingly  tolerant — requires  a  dowager  mar¬ 
chioness  in  order  to  fitly  and  adequately  represent  it. 
And  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  “  the  Lady  ”  acquitted 
herself  of  her  mission  in  true  Whiggish  fashion.  She 
scolded  the  Ministerial  candidate  with  a  vigour  which 
shows  how  very  energetic  Whigs  can  be  in  some  direc¬ 
tions.  MrDanby  Seymour  was  told  that  he  is  a  Radical 
and  a  Revolutionist,  that  he  is  either  ignorant  of  or  dis¬ 
regards  the  Fifth  Commandment,  that  he  has  induced 
“  a  son  openly  to  defy  his  mother,”  and,  worse  than 
all,  that  his  “religious  principles  differ  very  widely 
from  those  of  the  Lady  of  Motcombe.  Poor  Hr 
Seymour  answered  this  tirade  with  a  meekness  which 
ought  to  have  convinced  Lady  Westminster  that  she 
was,  as  Mr  Seymour  said,  “  very  severe.”  He  disclaimed 
throwing  doubt  on  the  lady’s  support  of  the  Tory  cause, 
or  her  right  to  use  “  the  legitimate  influence  which  pro¬ 
perty,  position,  and  uniform  kindness  and  benehcence 
have  a  right  to;”  but,  he  added,  rumour  said  that  “an 
occult,  coercive,  illegitimate  influence  ”  was  being 
cised  on  the  Motcombe  tenants.  Ho  pleaded  that  Lord 

Richard  Grosvenor  could  hardly  maintain  “  his  proper 

position  ”  as  a  member  of  that  political  party  to  which 
his  mamma  is  opposed  and  yet  remain  entirely  neutral  m 
the  Shaftesbury  election.  He  proclaimed  his  abhorrence 
of  “Radical  and  Socialist  Utopias,”  said  that  his  battle  was 
with  the  enemies  of  “  old-fashioned  Whigs  andjLiberals, 
that  he  was  delighted  to  witness  the  respectful 
which  the  labourers  on  the  Motcombe  estate  speak  of  t  o 
Lady,”  and  that  he  was  “  sure  these  feelings  ® 

every  class  of  society.”  About  his  religious  opinions 
Mr  Seymour’s  tone  was  still  one  of  bland  humility.  ® 
is  “  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,”  and  has  never 
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“  given  utterance  to  any  opinion  at  variance  with  this 
fact,”  which  does  not  throw  much  light  on  his  religious 
opinions,  but  ought  to  convince  any  one  of  their  respecta¬ 
bility.  But  nothing  could  mollify  the  angry  mar¬ 
chioness.  Mr  Seymour’s  apologetic  explanation  availed 
him  nothing  ;  and,  partly  owing  to  the  lady’s  influence, 
partly  to  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  so  very  plastic  a 
representative  of  the  Liberal  cause,  the  Tory  won  the  seat. 

If  the  incidents  of  the  Shaftesbury  election  had  in¬ 
cluded  nothing  more  than  a  combination  of  Whigs 
and  Tories  in  opposition  to  Radicalism,  and  a  weak  hesi¬ 
tancy  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  candidate,  there  have 
been  so  many  electoral  contests  of  late  of  w’hich  this  is 
equally  true  that  it  would  not  have  been  worth  w’hile  to 
signal  this  out  for  special  notice.  But  there  is  one 
aspect  of  the  afiair  which  is  well  worthy  of  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  Those  who  advocate  the  right  of  women  to 
a  voice  in  political  affairs  are  frequently  told  that  politics 
are  not  women’s  business,  that  women  neither  can  nor 
ought  to  have  any  opinions  on  politics,  that  any  inter¬ 
ference  in  politics  will  inevitably  degrade  women  and 
brutalise  them.  Woman’s  sphere  in  medicine,  the 
Lancet  lately  told  ns,  “  should  certainly  be  limited 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  desires  and  implicitly  obeying 
the  dictates  ”  of  men  ;  and  it  is  not  in  medicine  alone, 
but  over  the  whole  field  of  human  action,  that  this  theory 
of  feminine  serfdom  is  held  to  be  true.  But  here  we  have 
a  w'oman — for,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  bucolic 
mind  of  Motcombe,  a  marchioness  is  a  woman — inter¬ 
fering  in  a  political  contest,  and  perhaps  deciding  that 
CDntest.  Nay  more,  this  lady  is  so  persuaded  of  her 
right  to  have  political  opinions,  and  act  upon  them, 
that  she  is  not  content  with  regulating  her  own  con¬ 
victions  and  “  influencing  ”  those  of  her  tenants,  but  her 
sm,  a  man  of  thirty-six  years,  a  Member  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  Government,  is  accused  of  breaking  the  Fifth 
Commandment  because  he  ventures  to  differ  from  his 
mother’s  Tory  views. 

The  influence  exercised  by  women  of  the  “upper 
classes  ’’  in  political  affairs  receives  apt  illustration  by 
this  incident ;  but,  in  truth,  it  was  very  well  known 
before.  It  is  patent  to  all  tho.se  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  personal  history  of  politics  that  the  women — 
we  beg  pardon,  ladies — of  the  ruling  families  take  a  very 
active,  and  sometimes  very  effective,  part  in  the  national 
business.  It  onght  not  to  surprise  anybody  that  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  right  of  women  to  the  franchise  have  no 
word  of  condemnation  for  this.  What  they  dislike  is 
not  that  ladies  shall  exercise  a  sinister  back-stairs  influ¬ 
ence,  but  that  women  should  be  entrusted  with  a  political 
right,  and  called  upon  to  exercise  it  in  an  open  and 
responsible  way.  Poor  Mr  Seymour  acknowledges  the 
right  of  the  marchioness  to  “  influence  ”  her  tenants  in 
favour  of  the  Tory  candidate,  though  peers  are  by  law 
excluded  from  interfering  in  Parliamentary  elections; 
and  confines  himself  to  mildly  deprecating  “  coercion.’’ 
Those  who  plead  against  the  injustice  of  denying  to 
women,  because  they  are  women,  a  voice  in  the  direction 
of  affairs  in  which  they  have  the  'same  interest  as  men 
are  commonly  called  “  mere  theorists  ”  and  doctrinaires. 
But  if  those  who  advocate  the  permanent  subjection  of 
one  half  of  the  human  race  to  the  other  half  would 
only  for  a  few  days  take  off*  the  spectacles  of  prejudice 
through  which  they  view  society  and  look  at  it  as 
|t  actually  is,  they  would  have  to  acknowledge  that 
it  is  they  who  have  evolved  their  facts  from  their 
own  longings.  What  is  the  use  of  telling  us  that 
politics  are  without  the  sphere  of  woman,  when — 
apart  from  the  assumption  involved  in  this,  that  we 
have  the  right  to  determine  woman’s  sphere  for  her — it 
18  a  positive  fact  that  women  take  part  in  politics,  the 
law  giving  to  one  lady  the  highest  political  post  in  the 
nation,  and  society  recognising  the  political  action  of 
many  others  ?  Why  plead  that  political  life  would  rob 
^oman  of  her  graces  of  manner  when  the  part  she  at 
present  takes,  and  cannot  be  prevented  from  taking,  in 
politics,  is  one  that  is  necessarily  degrading,  while  one 
01  the  chief  recommendations  of  the  franchise  which  is 
asked  for  her  and  by  her  is  its  elevating  effect  on  those 
^ho  possess  it?  We  have  only  to  use  our  powers  of 


observation  on  the  circumstances  which  are  going  on  in¬ 
cur  every-day  lire  to  be  convinced  that  the  evils  which 
are  prophesied  as  a  result  of  the  political  eofranchiec- 
ment  of  women  are  now  resulting  from  the  intrigues  of 
unenfranchised  ladies,  and  that  no  surer  *  method  of 
purifying  the  political  world  of  those  intrigues  could  be 
devised  than  by  infusing  into  it  that  feeling  of  duty 
which,  when  not  counteracted  by  other  institutious-^ 
representative  government  always  brings  with  it. 

.1.  H.  L. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  past  w’eek  has  seen  largo  and  enthusiastic  raet^- 
ings  at  Birkenhead,  Sheffield,  and  half  a  dozen  other 
towns  of  more  or  less  importance,  to  protest  againvt  the 
introduction  of  auricular  confession  in  the  Chnrcfi  of 
England.  These  meetings  have  in  every  instance  beenr 
attended  by  prominent  members  of  the  Evangelical  or 
Low  Church  section  of  the  Establishment,  who  hare  beeo 
loud  in  their  assertion  of  the  strong  feeling  that  existSF 
in  the  minds  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  laity  of  the  Cffiorcfjb 
of  England  on  this  and  other  Ritualistic  practices.  It 
is,  of  course,  difficult  to  calculate  with  any  nicety  the 
exact  opinions  of  members  of  any  State  establishraent,- 
who  must  of  necessity  include  amongst  their  number  m 
crowd  of  Gallios,  but  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  these 
emphatic  assertions  as  to  the  hatred  of  priestcraft  by  a 
majority  of  churchmen.  •  But  does  it  not  occur  to  Liord 
Shaftesbury  and  his  followers  that  they  might  at  oncer 
put  their  assertions  to  the  proof,  and  give  evidence  of 
their  sincerity,  by  joining  in  the  demand  for  disestiddish- 
ment  ?  By  this  plan,  and  by  this  alone,  would  the  laity 
obtain  tbeir  duo  power  in  the  choice  of  ministers,  and 
a  proportionate  representation  of  their  views.  If  the 
Evangelicals  hold  much  longer  aloof  from  Mr  MialT,  w«r 
shall  begin  to  believe  that  there  is  more  of  froth  than  of 
substance  in  their  declarations,  and  that  they  are  willing 
to  stoop  to  any  humiliation  rather  than  risk  their  share 
of  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  the  State  establishment. 


The  same  paper  that  publishes  the  uncharitable  io-> 
sin  nations  of  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Bingham  chronicles  thfr 
utterances  of  another  local  divine — the  Rev.  H,  Everett, 
the  rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  Dorchester.  On  Sunday  last 
there  was  a  church  parade  of  the  3rd  Dorsetshire  R.  V.,. 
and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  rector  to  tickle  the  ears  ot 
these  gallant  defenders  of  their  country.  If  the  Srd 
Dorsetshire  R.  V.  marched  to  church  for  the  purpose  of 
having  their  bellicose  passions  aroused,  they  probably 
went  away  satisfied  with  high-sounding  phrases,  more 
suited  t>  a  priest  of  Baal  or  follower  of  the  propbef 
Mahomet  than  to  a  disciple  of  the  peace-loving  Galilean. 
Unless  the  Blarulford  Telegram  belies  Mr.  Everett,  that 
clergyman  asserts  that  “no  one  can  deny  that  even, 
agonies  of  pain  and  bloodshed  in  rivers  are  less  evila 
than  the  soul  spotted  and  bewildered  w’ith  sin.”  Would 
Mr.  Everett  kindly  inform  us  how  many  souls  would  be¬ 
come  spotted  with  sin  whilst  causing  theso  rivers  of 
bloodshed?  We  suppose,  however,  that  if  these  souls 
were  clad  in  great-coats,  and  called  British  soldiers  or 
British  Volunteers,  tbeir  sin  would  become  vicarious, 
and  be  borne  by  their  commanders.  Mr.  Everett  tells 
his  audience  that  they  are  living  in  the  midst  of  pri^ 
less  blessings,  &c.  &c.,  of  which  they  (the  Dorsetslujw 
Volunteers)  are  the  guardians  and  trustees.^  Ho  adjiRUS 
them  to  hand  down  all  these  treasures  unimpaired  and 
uninjured  to  posterity.  We  wonder  if  ho  contenapla^ 
calling  out  the  Volunteers  to  suppress  the  Union  wbli^ 
is  beginning  to  transform  ’the  face  of  Dorsetsbii^ 
society.  He  speaks  of  the  pollution  of  the  foot  rf 
invader,  and  the  fear  of  England  becoming  “  servilo  and 
disgraced but  all  round  the  town  in  which  he  was 
preaching,  the  mass  of  the  people  have  for  gor»rat*oDS 
been  “servile;”  and  within  a  stone-throw  of  porefc* 
are  human  residences,  many  on  the  Duchy 
estate,  by  whose  existence  we  are  all  “  disgraced.  A 
Prussian  bugbear  is  the  invader  most  freque 
moned  up  by  Tory  orators,  and  Prussian  rale  in 
shire  would,  within  a  month,  materially  improT*  tt*.. 
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they  fear  to  carry  out  their  threats,  and  will  be  greatly- 
encouraged  in  his  designs  against  the  Gold  Coast  colony 
We  shall  run  the  risk  of  losing  credit  for  ever  in  Western 
Africa,  if  we  now  do  nothing,  or  do  less  than  we  proposed 
or  follow  the  ingenious  programme  for  expensively 
doing  nothing  in  order  that  it  may  look  like  something 
which  the  Times  put  forward  as  if  it  were  fresh  from  the 
War  OflBce,  last  Thursday.  On  all  these  grounds  it 
seems  very  inexpedient  for  us  to  draw  back,  while  it 
would  be  yet  more  inexpedient  for  us  to  go  on.  That 
is  the  dilemma  in  which  our  “  strong  ”  Government 
that  is  shortly  to  be  further  strengthened  by  Mr  Bright* 
a  champion  of  peace  and  the  leader  of  the  Manchester 
party,  has  placed  itself  and  the  country. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  say  how  the  Government  may 
get  out  of  its  difficulties,  and  unfortunately  Parliament 
will  not  meet  till  the  Ashantee  expedition,  if  it  is  to  be 
carried  through,  has  achieved  as  inglorious  a  success  as 
the  Abyssinian  expedition,  or  sustained  a  defeat  that 
could  hardly  be  more  inglorious,  and  till,  in  any  case 
all  the  mischief  has  been  done.  But,  even  in  this  dull 
season,  the  constituencies  can  say  something,  and  we 
hope  that  Mr  Gladstone,  in  his  double  capacity  of  Pre¬ 
mier  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  will  have  some 
prescience  of  the  questions  that  will  certainly  be  put  to 
him  next  February.  They  who  have  got  into  this  scrape 
must  find  their  way  out  of  it;  and  perhaps  they  will 
under.stand  better  the  necessity  of  doing  so  if  .they 
remember  that,  though  they  may  count  on  Tory  votes — 
now  and  henceforth  their  chief  support — to  aid  them  in 
bolstering  up  the  Church  of  England,  in  trifling  with 
the  education  question,  and  in  doing  other  dirty  work  of 
the  Tories,  they  will  be  of  no  assistance  to  them  in 
evading  due  punishment  for  such  a  miserable  folly  as 
the  projected  Gold  Coast  expedition.  B. 


mined  enough  to  obtain  from  an  administration  that 
lives  only  by  its  partial  skill  in  adopting  popular  sug¬ 
gestions,  or  the  suggestions  to  which  their  promoters 
give  an  appearance  of  popularity.  But  it  is  clear  that  this 
]>olicy  of  following  any  policy  that  is  urged  upon  it  with 
Siifficient  energy  is  liable  to  accident;  and  an  accident 
that  if  Parliament  were  now  in  session  might  be  very 
ser  ous  has  occurred  w^'th  reference  to  what  is  euphe¬ 
mistically  called,  by  anticipation,  the  Ashantee  War. 

roubles  having  arisen  at  the  Gold  Coast  between  the 
Ashantees  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Fantees  and  the  few 
Europeans  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  and  Elmina  on  the 
oilier,  which  necessitated  some  intervention  on  the  part 
c»f  the  home  authorities,  the  Government,  which  perhaps 
knew  of  these  things  from  newspaper  correspondents 
btfoic  the  red-tape  despatches  reached  the  Colonial 
Office,  seems  to  have  listened  too  readily  to  the  bluster¬ 
ing  demands  of  certain  journals  that  are  fond  of  clamour¬ 
ing  for  little  wars,  and  to  have  supposed  accordingly 
that  “  the  honour  of  England  ”  required  the  overthrow 
of  the  King  of  Ashantee,  and  at  least  the  destruction  of 
Coomassie.  Thereupon  it  was  pompously  announced 
that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  o  staff  of  officers  were 
to  be  immediately  sent  out,  with  a  supply  of  fire¬ 
arms,  to  drill  the  Fantees,  and  after  that,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  few  hundred  English  troops,  to 
start  on  the  noble  expedition  against  King  Coffie- 
Calcalli.  This  announcement,  however,  has  caused 
certain  expostulations  to  bo  uttered  in  journals  less 
impulsive,  and  from  them  the  Government  seems  to 
have  learnt  that  the  Ashantee  expedition,  if  it  is  to  be 
entered  upon  at  all,  w'ill  require  far  more  preparation  and 
much  greater  outlay,  not  only  of  money  but  also  of  men, 
to  whom  the  Gold  Coast  climate  is  quite  as  dangerous 
an  enemy  as  the  Ashantee  army,  than  it  had  anticipated. 
Hence  the  War  Office  is  in  an  unpleasant  dilemma. 
Thinking*  they  saw  a  cheap  way  of  pleasing  some 
of  !Mr  Gladstone’s  supporters,  the  authorities  made 
promises  and  preparations  from  which  they  cannot 
decently  draw  back;  and  already  they  find  them¬ 
selves  started  on  an  exploit  that,  if  there  is  to  be 
even  a  chance  of  success,  must  be  vastly  greater  than 
they  can  undertake  without  almost  the  certainty  of  an 
indignant  reprimand  from  the  country.  Here  is  an 
instance  of  the  disadvantages  of  such  a  weak  and 
incompetent  administration  as  we  are  now  blessed  with. 

If,  however,  the  further  discrediting  of  a  Government 
that  has  already  lost,  if  not  all  self-respect,  all  the 
respect  of  outsiders,  were  the  only  result  of  these 
blunders,  the  matter  would  be  comparatively  unim¬ 
portant.  But  the  case  is  far  more  serious.  “  The 
honour  of  England,”  as  it  is  understood  by  those  who 
see  honour  in  bullying  inferior  enemies  and  hunting 
down  savages  like  wild  beasts,  is  a  thing  that  we  need 
not  be  very  eager  to  maintain ;  but  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
undesirable  that  our  credit  with  the  world,  already  weak 
enough,  should  bo  further  w  eakened  by  the  report  that 
we  had  boldly  entered  on  a  crusade  against  the  Ashantees 
when  we  thought  it  could  be  easily  and  cheaply  per¬ 
formed,  but  that  w’e  ignominiously  abandoned  it  on 
finding  that  it  would  cost  more  money  and  blood  than 
W’e  could  spare.  Yet  that  would  be  infinitely  better  than 
the  only  alternative  open  to  the  Government,  its  fool¬ 
hardy  persistence  in  a  course  that  was  foolishly  entered 
upon  ;  and  this  it  is  to  be  feared  will  be  the  alternative 
chosen.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley — an  able  officer  of  whom 
W’e  desire  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect — has 
already  embarked  with  his  staff,  which  appears  to  have 
been  vei’y  well  selected.  Three  shiploads  of  military 
stores  are  already  on  their  w’ay  to  Cape  Coast  Castle,  or 
will  be  despatched  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The 
colonists  are  eagerly  awaiting  the  promised  help,  and 
our  Fantee  “  allies  ”  are  waiting  yet  more  eagerly  for  the 
firearms  that  they  are  to  use  in  the  first  instance  against 
the  Ashantees  and  afterw’ards  in  any  w’ay  they  please. 
More  than  all,  the  King  of  Ashantee  knows  that  great 
preparations  are  being  made  to  oppose  him,  and  he  is 
making  preparations  to  neutralise  them.  At  present,  he 
thinks,  or  pretends  to  think,  little  of  his  English  enemies, 
and  he  will  have  grounds  for  his  contempt  if  he  finds  that 


LADIES,  WOMEN,  AND  POLITICS. 

We  do  not  know  what  wag  suggested  to  the  Dowager 
Marchioness  of  Westminster  to  put  herself  forward  as  the 
champion  of  Whiggism  ;  but,  considering  the  liberality 
with  which  prizes  are  now  bestowed  on  excellence  of  all 
sorts,  the  author  of  this  exquisite  piece  of  satire  is  cer¬ 
tainly  deserving  of  either  a  cap  and  bells  or  a  coronet. 
The  genteel  senility  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of 
the  Whigs  of  our  day — which  is  patronisingly  “  Liberal  ” 
and  condescendingly  tolerant — requires  a  dowager  mar¬ 
chioness  in  order  to  fitly  and  adequately  represent  it. 
And  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Lady  ”  acquitted 
herself  of  her  mission  in  true  Whiggish  fashion.  She 
scolded  the  Ministerial  candidate  with  a  vigour  which 
shows  how  very  energetic  Whigs  can  be  in  some  direc¬ 
tions.  MrDanby  Seymour  was  told  that  he  is  a  Radical 
and  a  Revolutionist,  that  he  is  either  ignorant  of  or  dis¬ 
regards  the  Fifth  Commandment,  that  he  has  induced 
“  a  son  openly  to  defy  his  mother,”  and,  worse  than 
all,  that  his  “  religious  principles  differ  very  widely 
from  those  of  the  Lady  of  Motcombe.  Poor  Hr 
Seymour  answered  this  tirade  with  a  meekness  which 
ought  to  have  convinced  Lady  Westminster  that  she 
was,  as  Mr  Seymour  said,  “  very  severe.”  He  disclaimed 
throwing  doubt  on  the  lady’s  support  of  the  Tory  cause, 
or  her  right  to  use  “  the  legitimate  influence  which  pro¬ 
perty,  position,  and  uniform  kindness  and  beneBcence 
have  a  right  to;”  but,  he  added,  rumour  said  that  “an 
occult,  coercive,  illegitimate  influence  ”  was  being  exe^ 
cised  on  the  Motcombe  tenants.  Ho  pleaded  that  Lord 
Richard  Grosvenor  could  hardly  maintain  “his  proper 
position  ”  as  a  member  of  that  political  party  to  which 
his  mamma  is  opposed  and  yet  remain  entirely  neutral  m 
the  Shaftesbury  election.  He  proclaimed  his  abhorrence 
of  “Radical  and  Socialist  Utopias,”  said  that  his  battle  was 
with  the  enemies  of  “  old-fashioned  Whigs  andjLiberals, 
that  he  w'as  delighted  to  witness  the  respectful  terms  in 
which  the  labourers  on  the  Motcombe  estate  speak  of  the 
Lady,”  and  that  he  was  “  sure  these  feelings  perva  e 
every  class  of  society.”  About  his  religious  opinions 
Mr  Seymour’s  tone  was  still  one  of  bland  humility.  1  ® 

■  *  “  and  has  never 


is  “  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
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“  given  utterance  to  any  opinion  at  variance  with  this 
fact,”  which  does  not  throw  much  light  on  his  religious 
opinions,  but  ought  to  convince  any  one  of  their  respecta¬ 
bility.  nothing  could  mollify  the  angry  mar¬ 

chioness.  Mr  Seymour’s  apologetic  explanation  availed 
him  nothing ;  and,  partly  owing  to  the  lady’s  influence, 
partly  to  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  so  very  plastic  a 
representative  of  the  Liberal  cause,  the  Tory  won  the  seat. 

If  the  incidents  of  the  Shaftesbury  election  had  in¬ 
cluded  nothing  more  than  a  combination  of  Whigs 
and  Tories  in  opposition  to  Radicalism,  and  a  weak  hesi¬ 
tancy  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  candidate,  there  have 
been  so  many  electoral  contests  of  late  of  ivhich  this  is 
equally  true  that  it  would  not  have  been  worth  while  to 
signal  this  out  for  special  notice.  But  there  is  one 
aspect  of  the  afiair  which  is  well  worthy  of  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  Those  who  advocate  the  right  of  women  to 
a  voice  in  political  affairs  are  frequently  told  that  politics 
are  not  women’s  business,  that  women  neither  can  nor 
ought  to  have  any  opinions  on  politics,  that  any  inter¬ 
ference  in  politics  will  inevitably  degrade  women  and 
brutalise  them.  Woman’s  sphere  in  medicine,  the 
Lancet  lately  told  ns,  “  should  certainly  be  limited 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  desires  and  implicitly  obeying 
the  dictates  ”  of  men  ;  and  it  is  not  in  medicine  alone, 
but  over  the  whole  field  of  human  action,  that  this  theory 
of  feminine  serfdom  is  held  to  be  true.  But  here  we  have 
a  w’oman — for,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  bucolic 
mind  of  Motcombe,  a  marchioness  is  a  woman — inter¬ 
fering  in  a  political  contest,  and  perhaps  deciding  that 
contest.  Nay  more,  this  lady  is  so  persuaded  of  her 
right  to  have  political  opinions,  and  act  upon  them, 
that  she  is  not  content  with  regulating  her  own  con¬ 
victions  and  “  influencing  ”  those  of  her  tenants,  but  her 
8:)n,  a  man  of  thirty-six  years,  a  Member  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  Government,  is  accused  of  breaking  the  Fifth 
Commandment  because  he  ventures  to  differ  from  his 
mother’s  Tory  views. 

The  influence  exercised  by  women  of  the  “  upper 
classes  ”  in  political  aflairs  receives  apt  illustration  by 
this  incident ;  but,  in  truth,  it  was  very  well  known 
before.  It  is  patent  to  all  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  personal  history  of  politics  that  the  women — 
we  beg  pardon,  ladies — of  the  ruling  families  take  a  very  , 
active,  and  sometimes  very  effective,  part  in  the  national 
business.  It  ought  not  to  surprise  anybody  that  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  right  of  women  to  the  franchise  have  no 
word  of  condemnation  for  this.  What  they  dislike  is 
not  that  ladies  shall  exercise  a  sinister  back-stairs  influ¬ 
ence,  but  that  women  should  be  entrusted  with  a  political 
right,  and  called  upon  to  exercise  it  in  an  open  and 
responsible  way.  Poor  Mr  Seymour  acknowledges  the 
right  of  the  marchioness  to  “  influence  ”  her  tenants  in 
favour  of  the  Tory  candidate,  though  peers  are  by  law 
excluded  from  interfering  in  Parliamentary  elections; 
and  confines  himself  to  mildly  deprecating  “  coercion.” 
Those  who  plead  against  the  injustice  of  denying  to 
women,  because  they  are  women,  a  voice  in  the  direction 
of  affairs  in  which  they  have  the  'same  interest  as  men 
are  commonly  called  “  mere  theorists  ”  and  doctrinaires. 
But  if  those  who  advocate  the  permanent  subjection  of 
one  half  of  the  human  race  to  the  other  half  would 
only  for  a  few  days  take  off*  the  spectacles  of  prejudice 
through  which  they  view  society  and  look  at  it  as 
it  actually  is,  they  w'ould  have  to  acknowledge  that 
it  is  they  who  have  evolved  their  facts  from  their 
own  longings.  What  is  the  use  of  telling  us  that 
politics  are  without  the  sphere  of  woman,  when — 
apart  from  the  assumption  involved  in  this,  that  we 
nave  the  right  to  determine  woman’s  sphere  for  her — it 
18  a  positive  fact  that  women  take  part  in  politics,  the 
law  giving  to  one  lady  the  highest  political  post  in  the 
nation,  and  society  recognising  the  politick  action  of 
many  others  ?  Why  plead  that  political  life  would  rob 
^oman  of  her  graces  of  manner  when  the  part  she  at 
present  takes,  and  cannot  be  prevented  from  taking,  in 
politics,  is  one  that  is  necessarily  degrading,  while  one 
01  the  chief  recommendations  of  the  franchise  which  is 
asked  for  her  and  by  her  is  its  elevating  effect  on  those 
^ho  possess  it  ?  We  have  only  to  use  our  powers  of 


observation  on  the  circumstances  which  are  going  on  iis 
our  every-day  life  to  be  convinced  that  the  evils  whiclv 
are  prophesied  as  a  result  of  the  political  eifranc  bise- 
ment  of  women  are  now  resulting  from  the  intrigues  of 
unenfranchised  ladies,  and  that  no  surer  -method  of 
purifying  the  political  world  of  those  intrigues  could  be 
devised  than  by  infusing  into  it  that  feeling  of  duty 
which,  when  not  counteracted  by  other  institutional 
representative  government  always  brings  with  it. 

J.  H.  L. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  past  w’eek  has  seen  large  and  enthusiastic  roect^- 
ings  at  Birkenhesid,  Sheffield,  and  half  a  dozen  other 
towns  of  more  or  less  importance,  to  protest  against  the 
introduction  of  auricular  confession  in  the  Churdt 
England.  These  meetings  have  in  every  instance  beeT> 
attended  by  prominent  members  of  the  Evangelical  or 
Low  Church  section  of  the  Establishment,  who  have  bettai 
loud  in  their  assertion  of  the  strong  feeling  tliat  eiwtis: 
in  the  minds  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  laity  of  the  Cffiurcfjb 
of  England  on  this  and  other  Ritualistic  practices-  It 
is,  of  course,  difficult  to  calculate  with  any  nicety  the 
exact  opinions  of  members  of  any  State  establishment,, 
who  must  of  necessity  include  amongst  their  number  m 
crowd  of  Gallios,  but  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  these 
emphatic  assertions  as  to  the  hatred  of  priestcraft  by  n 
majority  of  churchmen.  But  does  it  not  occur  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury  and  his  followers  that  they  might  at  once 
put  their  assertions  to  the  proof,  and  give  evidence  of 
their  sincerity,  by  joining  in  the  demand  for  disestablish- 
ment  ?  By  this  plan,  and  by  this  alone,  would  the  laity 
obtain  their  duo  power  in  the  choice  of  ministers,  and 
a  proportionate  representation  of  their  views.  If  the 
Evangelicals  hold  much  longer  aloof  from  Mr  Mialf,  we^ 
shall  begin  to  believe  that  there  is  more  of  froth  than  of 
substance  in  their  declarations,  and  that  they  are  willing 
to  stoop  to  any  humiliation  rather  than  risk  their  share 
of  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  the  State  establishment. 

The  same  paper  that  publishes  the  uncharitable  io- 
sinuations  of  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Bingham  chronicles  ibe^ 
utterances  of  another  local  divine — the  Rev.  H.  Everett, 
the  rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  Dorchester.  On  Sunday  last 
there  was  a  church  parade  of  the  3rd  Dorsetshire  K.  V.,. 
and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  rector  to  tickle  the  ears  of 
these  gallant  defenders  of  their  country.  If  the  Srd 
Dorsetshire  R.  V.  marched  to  church  for  the  purpose  of 
having  their  bellicose  passions  aroused,  they  probably 
went  away  satisfied  with  high-sounding  phrases, 
suited  t)  a  priest  of  Baal  or  follower  of  the  prophet 
Mahomet  than  to  a  disciple  of  the  peace-loving  Galileau- 
Unless  the  Blamiford  Telegram  belies  Mr.  Everett,  that 
clergyman  asserts  that  “no  one  can  deny  that  even, 
agonies  of  pain  and  bloodshed  in  rivers  are  less  evils 
than  the  soul  spotted  and  bewildered  with  sin.”  Would 
Mr.  Everett  kindly  inform  us  how  many  souls  would  be¬ 
come  spotted  with  sin  whilst  causing  these  rivers  of 
bloodshed?  We  suppose,  however,  that  if  these  souls 
were  clad  in  great-coats,  and  called  British  soldiers  or 
British  Volunteers,  their  sin  would  become  vicarious, 
and  be  borne  by  their  commanders.  Mr.  Everett  tell* 
his  audience  that  they  are  living  in  the  midst  of  pri^ 
less  blessings,  &c.  Ac.,  of  which  they  (the  Dorsetsbue 
Volunteers)  are  the  guardians  and  trustees.^  He  adjars* 
them  to  hand  down  all  these  treasures  unimpaired  and 
uninjured  to  posterity.  We  wonder  if  ho  contempla^ 
calling  out  the  Volunteers  to  suppress  the  Union  whi^ 
is  beginning  to  transform  'the  face  of  Dorsetsbise* 
society.  He  speaks  of  the  pollution  of  the  foot  cf  ml 
invader,  and  the  fear  of  England  becoming  ^servile  aeid 
disgraced but  all  round  the  town  in  which  he  wa* 
preaching,  the  mass  of  the  people  have  for  gorwraiwu* 
been  “servile;”  and  within  a  stone-throw  of  porek- 
are  human  residences,  many  on  the  Duchy  ®*^®|*^^*** 
estate,  by  whose  existence  we  are  all  “  ^ 

Prussian  bugbear  is  the  invader  roost  frequent^ 
moned  up  by  Tory  orators,  and  Prussian  ru  e  in 
shire  would,  within  a  month,  material  y  improve 
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proBpecU  and  condition  of  four-fifths  of  the  population. 
Tho  Union,  however,  is  giving  the  peasantry  of  the  west 
some  Iiopes  of  a  better  home,  and  may  perhaps  remove 
in  time  most  of  that  smouldering  discontent  which  would 
welcome  almost  any  change,  even  the  change  that  fol¬ 
lowed  in  tho  steps  of  an  invader.  A  contented  peasantry 
settled  on  the  land  of  their  birth  is  the  most  Conserva¬ 
tive  force  in  tho  w'orld,  and  they  would  be  worth  more 
to  England  than  the  spirit  of  the  “  lion’s  whelp  ”  which 
Mr  Everett  exhausts  his  oratory  in  endeavouring  to 


amusements  are  of  far  more  consequence  than  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duties  of  their  office.  We  cannot  how¬ 
ever,  pretend  to  regret  their  suicidal  stupidity,  as  it  is 
opening  the  eyes  of  many  to  the  desirability  of  a*  change 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  been  convinced.  Severn! 
of  our  provincial  contemporaries,  utterly  destitute  of  any 
pretensions  to  Radicalism,  are  commenting  with  severity 
on  the  laziness  of  the  territorial  justices. 


arouse. 


The  parsons  of  Dorsetshire,  with  one  honourable  ex¬ 
ception  (the  Rev.  C.  Kegan  Paul,  of  Slur  minster  Mar¬ 
shall),  hate  the  National  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union 
and  all  its  advocates  with  a  bitter  hatred.  But  every¬ 
thing  that  tho  Church  of  England  clergy  have  loved  and 
cherished  has  faded,  like  “  the  sw.eet  gazelle,”  whilst 
their  pet  abominations  have  taken  root  and  flourished. 
It  therefore  pleases  us  much  to  note  their  virulent 
opposition  to  the  Union  of  the  peasants,  for  we  heartily 
wish  this  combination  success,  and  should  be  sorry  to 
see  it  bound  in  clerical  fetters.  The  professional  ex¬ 
pounders  of  modern  Christianity  should,  however,  be  a 
little  more  cautious  in  the  rhetorical  stone-throwing  by 
which  they  discharge  their  spleen.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Dorchester  Association  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
Bingham  told  his  audience  that  he  did  not  think  the 
Dorsetshire  labourers  were  such  fools  as  to  believe  that 
the  men  who  ran  down  here  on  occasions,  for  which  they 
were  well  paid,  were  their  friends.”  If  Mr  Bingham  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  visit  to  Dorsetshire  of  the  Hon.  Auberon 
Herbert,  Mr  J.  C.  Cox,  or  Mr  Mitchell,  he  was  asserting 
what  was  not  true.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  referred 
to  tho  visits  of  Mr  Arch  and  his  brother  delegates,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  go  through  a  great  deal  of  arduous 
and  unpleasant  work  for  a  small  remuneration, — that 
remuneration  being  drawn  solely  from  those  who  believe 
in  them  ;  whilst,  as  for  Mr  Bingham  and  others  of  his 
cloth,  they  are  paid  by  enforced  contributions  from  many 
who  hold  both  them  and  their  doctrines  in  equal  con¬ 
tempt.  A  paid  Unionist  delegate  occupies  a  far  higher, 
position  than  one  of  tho  State  clergy.  To  compare  one 
to  the  other,  wo  should  have  to  suppose  that  the  major 
part  of  the  former’s  salary  was  drawn  from  non- 
unionists.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  interest  that 
the  Dorset  peasants  take  in  these  gatherings,  whose 
chief  object  appears  to  be  the  glorification  of  the  local 
clergy,  grows  smaller  year  by  year.  The  attendance  at 
the  last  meeting  w'as  so  scanty  that  it  elicited  comments 
from  almost  all  tho  speaker.s.  Clerical  vituperation, 
•whether  in  or  out  of  the  pulpit,  will  only  heighten  the 
attractions  of  a  cause  with  such  intelligible  aims  as  the 
Labourers’  Union,  and  led  by  so  simple-hearted  a  man 
as  Joseph  Arch. 


At  the  very  time  when  the  question  of  Capital  Punish¬ 
ment  is  becoming  one  of  national  moment  in  Spain,  the 
execution  of  James  Connor  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Kirkdale  Gaol  at  Liverpool  has  read  the  English  public 
a  disgusting  lesson  on  the  butchery  which  condemned 
criminals  meet  with  in  this  country.  The  circumstances 
of  Connor’s  conviction  are,  perhaps,  worth  recording. 
The  jury,  after  returning  a  verdict  of  “  manslaughter,” 
on  the  advice  of  Mr  Justice  Brett,  reconsidered  the 
question,  and*were  then  unable  to  agree ;  on  entering 
the  court  a  second  time,  however,  after  a  prolonged 
absence,  they  returned  a  verdict  of  “  wilful  murder.” 
Connor,  thus  tossed  about  like  a  shuttlecock  between 
life  and  death  in  August,  ascended  the  scaffold  on  Mon¬ 
day  last — we  quote  from  the  account  in  the  Manchester 
Examiner — “  with  a  firm  and  confident  tread.”  The 
noose  adjusted  and  the  bolt  drawn,  the  game  of  shuttle¬ 
cock  was  renewed,  “  the  rope  snapped  in  two  with  the 
sudden  jerk,  and  Connor  fell  into  the  drop.  He  was  at 
once  lifted  out  by  two  warders,  to  whom  he  remarked, 
*  What  do  you  call  this — do  you  call  this  murder  ?  After 
this  you  should  let  me  off*.’  He  was  seated  on  a  chair 
while  the  platform  was  again  got  ready,  and  during  the 
prayers  of  the  chaplain  he  said  to  him,  *  After  this  you 
should  let  me  off* ;  surely  this  is  enough ;  I  stood  it  like 
a  brick  the  first  time.’  .  .  After  an  interval  of  eight 

minutes,  he  was  again  brought  forward,  a  stronger  rope 
adjusted,  and  the  bolt  drawn,  w  hen  death  ensued  almost 
immediately.”  About  one  out  of  every  six  executioas 
presents  some  ghastly  feature  of  this  kind,  due  generally 
to  defective  arrangements.  In  this  case,  however,  one 
of  the  coroner’s  jury,  who  sat  in  formal  inquest  on  the 
body  of  James  Connor,  a  ropemaker  by  profession, 
“  stated  that,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  the  rope  was  a 
thoroughly  good  one,  and  manufactured  of  Manilla 
hemp;”  from  which  it  appears  that  no  ordinary  precau¬ 
tions  w’ill  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  these  loath¬ 
some  and  demoralising  spectacles.  In  reporting  the 
scene  in  Kirkdale  Gaol,  the  newspapers  have  taught  us 
at  least  this,  that  if  w'C  maintain  the  capital  sentence,  it 
should  be  inflicted  in  one  of  the  many  w’ays  in  which 
death  is  decent,  certain,  instantaneous,  and,  if  we  can 
apply  the  adjective  in  this  instance,  humane.  At  present, 
w’e  treat  our  condemned  criminals  rather  better  than 
pigs,  but  infinitely  worse  than  oxen  or  mad  dogs. 


The  cry  for  the  universal  appointment  of  stipendiary 
magistrates,  which  has  so  often  been  raised,  is  beginning 
to  gather  strength.  There  is  seldom  a  meeting  of  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers  at  which  this  question  is  not  put 
prominently  in  the  foreground,  and  tho  trade-unionists  of 
tho  town  are  growing  emphatic  in  their  demands  that  law 
shall  bo  administered  by  those  W'ho  understand  it,  and 
whose  judgment  is  not  warped  by  local  connections  and 
class  prejudices.  This  movement  will  gain  additional  im¬ 
petus  from  the  growing  neglect  of  “  tho  great  unpaid  ”  for 
the  duties  which  they  are  supposed  to  fulfil.  This  neglect 
has  been  specially  marked  during  the  last  few  -weeks. 
We  can  scarcely  open  a  provincial  paper  without  finding 
a  paragraph  noting  the  adjournment  of  petty  sessions 
owing  to  the  absence  of  magistrates.  The  amount  of 
inconvenience  and  expense  that  is  thus  pat  upon  the 
general  public  is  enormous,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unfair¬ 
ness  to  prisoners  in  custody,  who  have  to  be  remanded 
to  tho  next  time  of  meeting.  Country  squires,  who  are 
only  too  ready  to  embrace  the  honour  of  being  enrolled 
among  the  county  justices,  seem  to  think  that  their  own 


Dr  Langford,  the  candidate  of  the  National  Education 
League  at  the  Shaftesbury  election,  has  contributed  a 
valuable  account  of  that  contest  to  the  Birmingham 
papers.  He  shows  most  conclusively  that  the  -winner 
was  elected,  not  on  account  of  any  Conservative  re¬ 
action,  bat  solely  from  the  pressure  of  the  landed  inte¬ 
rest.  The  Grosvenor  family  had  more  tenants  than  the 
Glyns,  and  hence  Mr  Benett  Stanford’s  success.  There 
is  not  a  pin  to  choose  betvveen  the  conduct  of  the  rival 
houses.  Mr  Genge,  the  steward  of  the  Grosvenor 
estate,  canvassed  night  and  day  among  his  dependents, 
whilst  on  the  tenants  of  the  Glyn  estate  cards  were 
left  on  w'hich  were  written,  “  Sir  Richard  Ghjn  and  Mr 
Danby  Seymour  request  your  vote.”  Dorsetshire  is 
blessed  with  a  degraded  peasantry  and  a  servile 
tenantry,  or  the  voters  w'ould  have  kicked  out  the  mes¬ 
sengers  •who  left  these  impudent  cards  at  their  houses. 
With  tw’O  such  candidates  w-e  care  not  a  straw  w’ho  was 
elected,  even  though  Mr  Danby  Sey^mour  had  bolted  the 
leek  held  out  to  him  by  the  National  Education  Leagae  > 
for  a  man  who  could  avail  himself  of  a  canvass  of  this 
description,  could  never  do  the  nation  honest  service. 
With  the  prospect  of  an  extended  suffrage  before  us,  i 
is  encouraging  to  read  Dr  Langford’s  report  of  ® 
reception  by  the  population  at  large  of  advanced  Libera 
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principles,  and  his  report  is  amply  confirmed  by  inde¬ 
pendent  testimony.  He  says  I  addressed  three 
meetings  in  the  borough,  one  at  Shaftesbury,  one  at 
Compton  Abbas,  and  one  at  Honhead,  and  found  no  sign 
of  the  vaunted  reaction.  The  first  meeting  was  the 
largest  held,  upwards  of  two  thousand  persons  being 
present.  The  greatest  order  prevailed,  and  the  speeches 
were  listened  to  with  the  utmost  earnestness  and  atten¬ 
tion,  although  I  was  a  perfect  stranger,  and  had  only  the 
slightest  local  influence  at  my  back — the  two  houses 
being  both  opposed.  Every  Liberal  sentiment  was  vehe¬ 
mently  applauded,  and  the  demand  that  a  national 
scheme  of  education  should  be  absolutely  undenomina¬ 
tional  met  with  unanimous  approval.  The  same  thing 
occurred  at  Compton  Abbas  and  at  Donhead.  The 
people  were  entirely  with  us,  and  were,  in  fact,  most 
enthusiastic  in  the  expression  of  their  sentiments.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  smack  of  Toryism  about  any  of 

them.’*  -  I 

It  seems  that  female  ratepayers  are  to  have  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Sufirage  in  Australia  sooner  than  in  England. 
The  Electoral  Act  Amendment  Bill,  which  was  passing 
through  the  Victorian  Legislature  when  the  mails 
that  have  just  arrived  left  Australia,  is  in  more  respects 
than  one  an  important  measure.  Its  leading  principles, 
as  it  emanated  from  the  Government,  are  the  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  seats,  the  number  of  members  being  raised  from 
seventy-eight  to  ninety,  and  the  country  being  divided 
into  single  electorates ;  the  abolition  of  non-residential 
qualification  ;  the  extension  of  the  suffrge  to  ratepayers 
whose  rates  have  not  been  paid ;  and  the  abolition  of 
payment  for  electoral  rights,  as  preparatory  to  a 
proper  system  for  the  registration  of  voters.  The 
Bill  thus  constituted  passed  its  second  reading  on  the 
24th  of  June.  Since  then  it  has  been  fully  discussed  in 
committee,  and  on  the  8th  of  July  the  important  amend¬ 
ment  which  at  present  most  concerns  us,  for  giving  a 
vote  to  female  as  well  as  male  ratepayers,  was  carried  by 
35  votes  against  33.  The  speeches  against  this  reform, 
as  they  are  reported  in  the  Melbourne  papers,  read 
amazingly  like  the  speeches  to  the  same  effect  that  have 
been  delivered  in  our  own  House  of  Commons.  But 
some  sense  w’as  spoken  on  the  other  side.  Mr  Higin- 
botliam,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said  :  “  If  votes 
were  accorded  to  women  as  they  now  wera  to  men, 
although  the  practice  might  in  some  instances  introduce 
divisions  into  families,  it  w’ould  tend  to  introduce 
manners  into  the  Legislature,  and  sometimes  to  civilise 
its  proceedings,  and  communicate  to  them  a  stream  of 
moderate  feeling  and  common  sense.  The  present  pro¬ 
posal  was  a  step  in  the  direction  of  placing  women  on 
an  equality  with  men,  and  in  that  view  was  a  desirable 
one  to  take.  No  doubt  the  withholding  of  this  right 
from  women  was  a  badge  and  the  result  of  the  degraded 
condition  of  the  sex,  and  the  vast  number  of  blandish¬ 
ments  and  compliments  which  were  paid  to  the  female 
sex  was  a  further  indication  of  the  same  feeling.  Even 
though  a  large  number  of  women  might  be  so  interested 
in  their  family  and  domestic  affairs  that  they  would  not 
care  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  the  withholding 
the  right  from  those  who  had  not  family  ties,  and  who 
might  like  to  take  an  interest  in  politics,  w^as,  it  seemed 
to  him,  a  badge  of  the  inferior  position  of  the  sex,  and 
something  should  be  done  to  remove  it.”  Mr  Vale  was 
another  speaker  on  the  same  side :  “  Ere  long,  he 
thought,  men  would  have  to  recognise  women  as  their 
equals.  A  large  number  of  women  in  power  and  capacity 
to  reason  out  political  questions  w'ere  far  in  advance  of  a 
large  number  of  men  who  proudly  wielded  the  franchise, 
and  ignobly  boasted  a  superiority  which  they  really  did 
aot  possess.  Naturally  women  had  all  the  interest  in 
good  government  that  men  had.  Were  they  to  attain 
political  power,  their  influence  upon  legislation  upon 
certain  subjects  would  be  marked.  There  was  very  little 
doubt  women  would  not  then  continue  to  receive  one- 
third  the  remuneration  paid  to  men  for  services  rendered. 

If  they  could  exercise  an  influence  in  proportion  to  their 
numerical  strength,  he  ventured  to  say  that  capacity  to 
do  public  work  would  be  the  measure  of  payment  for 
public  work  done,  and  that  the  question  whether  it  was 


performed  by  men  in  breeches  or  women  in  petticoats 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.”  Sir  G.  C.  Duffy 
voted  for  the  measure  ;  and,  though  the  division  was  a 
close  one,  it  was  taken  in  so  full  a  house  that  there  is 
fair  ground  for  expecting  that  its  decision  will  be  main¬ 
tained. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

ZEMINDARS  IN  INDIA  AND  ENGLAND. 

Sir, — The  rising  of  the  Ryots  in  the  Pubnah  districts  of 
the  Bengal  Presidency  ought,  as  you  say,  to  prove  interesting 
to  land-tenure  reformers,  aud,  I  think,  not  to  these  alone. 

The  recent  disturbances  need  cause  no  anxiety,  because  no 
ill-will  has  been  manifested  against  the  Government,  and  the 
authorities  have  only  to  suppress  violence  and  to  aMird  the 
required  facilities  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law 
which  direct  that  the  demand  for  rents  should  be  based  on 
an  agreement  by  the  Ryot  voluntarily  contracted  to  pay  it. 

Many  of  the  Ryots  are  hereditary  occupants  of  lauds  held 
at  fixed  rents ;  others  have,  since  the  permanent  settlement 
was  made  with  the  Zemindai’s,  acquired  by  purchase  leases  of 
their  lands  at  fixed  rents,  and  these  are  safe  from  exaction. 
Those  Ryots  who  are  not  so  protected  ai*e,  of  course,  liable, 
like  yearly  tenant-farmers  or  occupants  of  plots  of  land  with¬ 
out  lease  in  this  country,  to  have  their  rents  raised  ;  and,  as 
population  in  most  parts  of  Bengal,  and  in  all  the  healthy 
parts  of  India,  has  increased  enormously,  rents  have  naturally 
risen  with  the  increased  demand  for  land.  The  Bengal 
Zemindai's,  like  most  of  the  same  class  in  other  countries, 
have  not  failed  to  take  advantage  of  their  position,  and  the 
greedy  among  them  have  always  endeavoured  to  screw  out  of 
their  tenants  all  they  could  legally  get  aud  as  much  more  as 
they  could  safely  exact  in  the  shape  of  cesses  and  offerings  on 
many  occasions,  the  prospect  of  punishment  in  case  of  going 
too  far,  aud  thereby  driving  the  tenant  to  complain,  alone 
restraining  the  violence  of  the  ill-disposed. 

But  the  Bengal  Zemindars  are  not  a  bit  more  exacting  than 
many  proprietors  in  this  country,  while  in  some  respects  they 
are  much  better  than  most,  for  they  readily  grant  what  is 
alone  needed  to  turn  millions  of  acres  of  unproductive  land  in 
Great  Britain  into  gardens — viz.,  leases  at  fixed  rents  to  those 
who  can  pay  the  sum  demanded  for  them. 

Under  this  plan  many  Indian  districts,  half  jungle  at  the 
time  of  the  settlement,  have  been  brought  into  cultivation, 
and  the  process  is  going  on  in  the  old  provinces,  and  will 
rapidly  extend  in  Assam  and  other  iiarts  m  which  European 
planters  have  settled  and  are  yearly  settling.  If  it  be  said 
that  few  landlords  in  Great  Britain  have  the  power  to  ^nt 
permanent  leases  at  fixed  rents,  I, reply  that  those  who  nave 
should,  for  the  safety  of  the  State  and  themselves,  do  so,  and 
that  those  who  have  not  the  power  should  unite  in  advocating, 
instead  of  opposing,  a  plan  under  which  they  might  be  given 
without  injury  to  their  successors.  In  every  county  or  divi¬ 
sion  of  a  county  a  Board  or  some  authority  might  be  aj)point€d, 
authorised  to  sanction  the  granting  of  jiermanent  leases  at 
fixed  rents,  either  in  money  or  corn,  on  payment  of  the  fair 
value  of  such  lease,  and  the  sum  so  paid  might  be  invested  in 
the  funds  for  the  benefit  of  those  inheriting  or  acquiring  the 
pr^rietary  right  in  the  lands. 

Fortunately  India,  as  a  whole,  is  not  yet  fully  peopled  or 
cultivated  ;  aud  the  object  of  the  Government  must  be  so  to 
educate  and  train  up  the  people  that  they  may  be  willing  to 
move  off  from  the  overpeopled  districts  to  the  unoccupied 
tracts  ;  and  the  sous  of  Zemindars,  already,  many  of  them,  as 
harilly  pressed  from  their  increasing  numbers  as  the  Ryotts, 
will  soon  be  prepared  to  turn  tea  planters,  just  as  they  take 
to  all  sedentary  employments  requiring  only  men^  activity. 

We  shall  never  lose  India  until  the  people  are  fit  to  govern 
themselves,  unless  by  our  folly  we  deserve  to  lose  it ;  but  the 
Home  Government  must  bear  in  mind  the  poverty  of  the 
people,  and  remember,  when  constructing  railways  or  pro¬ 
moting  other  modern  improvements,  that  cheapness  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  success,  and  that  pecuniary  difficulties  in  India  mean 
political  difficulties.  In  India  we  must  be  content  with  cheap 
and  slow  railway  conveyance,  just  as  a  T>oor  man  in  this 
country  must  be  content  to  travel  third-class.  We  have  a 
most  intelligent  people  to  deal  with,  who,  unless  worried  by 
direct  and  oppressive  taxation,  will  never  desire  to  see  other 
foreign  rulers  in  our  place  ;  but  they  will  assuredly  consider 
that  Government  the  best  which  taxes  them  least ;  and  we 
must  not,  by  pushing  on  too  fast  and  increasing  our  guaran¬ 
teed  railway  investments  too  rapidly,  lead  them  to  think  ot 
W^priating  the  ^ 

Brightling,  September  6th. 
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IRISH  NATIONALITY. 

Hir, — Will  you  grant  a  Braall  space  in  your  columns  for  a 
.'iEe«r  words  anent  the  letter  of  niy  enthusiastic  countrywoman 
^  lerue,”  printed  in  your  issue  of  the  30th  ult. 

:She,  like  most  of  those  who  support  the  “  Home  Rule 
juov'emeut,  bases  her  argument  not  on  any  solid  advantage 
be  gained  by  our  country  by  the  substitution  of  an  Irish 
Parliament  in  College-green  for  a  United  Parliament  twelve 
hMirsL^  journey  further  off  at  Westminster,  but  on  Ireland’s 
right  to  self-government  on  the  ground  of  distinct  nation¬ 
ality,  and  it  is  this  ground  into  which  I  wish  to  inquire. 

It  appears  to  me  that  she,  and  those  who  think  with  her, 
«peak.  as  if  all  that  has  happened  for  the  last  eight  hundred 
years  could  be  wiped  .out ;  as  if,  in  short,  we  were  a  Celtic 
Aation  and  spoke  Irish.  Surely,  for  practical  purposes,  we 
funst  take  ourselves  as  we  find  ourselves,  and  that  is  as  a 
mixed  race  of  Celts,  Saxons,  and  Normans,  all  speaking 
English,  pure  Celts  and  some  relics  of  their  language  to  be 
focuid  only  in  some  remote  districts  ;  a  nationality,  therefore, 
^essentially  similar  to  that  of  the  English  and  Swtch,  who 
also  have  their  Celtic  districts  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  the 
Scottish  Highlands  ;  a  nationality  which,  were  it  now  inde- 
peiidsnt  of  England  or  subject  to  any  other  power,  would 
probably,  jud^ng  by  the  manner  in  which  the  spirit  of  na¬ 
tionality  has  ^own  itself  latterly  on  the  Continent,  in  Italy 
*nd  Germany,  for  example,  be  clamouring  for  union  with 
England  instead  of  separation  ;  a  nationality  quite  as  similar 
in  race  and  language  to  the  English  as  the  Neapolitan  to  the 
Pieidmontese  or  the  Bavarian  highlander  to  the  Prussian. 

That  the  ])resent  disaffection  and  agitation  in  Ireland  is  the 
ultimate  fruit  of  a  long  course  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
England  no  one  wull  deny  ;  and  if  any  living  Englishman 
considers  himself  responsible  for  the  deeds  of  the  last  genera¬ 
tion;  he  should  be  ashamed  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Union 
wraa  brought  about  and  the  Catholic  relief  question  treated  ; 
l>al  an  Englishman  has  no  more  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
■eitting  bis  face  against  the  Home  Rule  movement  than  an 
American  has  to  be  ashamed  of  having  resisted  the  secession 
4)f  the  Southern  States,  or  a  Swiss  of  having  resisted  the 
■Sonderbund. 

if  you  find  space  for  these  lines,  I  shall  be  glad  to  follow 
ihexn  up  by  some  inquiries  into  the  relation  of  the  Home 
Bale  movement  to  those  political  and  social  reforms  of  which 
our  country  stands  in  such  need.  I  enclose  my  card,  and 
subscribe  myself  Paddy. 

September  9th,  1873. 


1  accept  Mr  right  s  two  reasons  tor  State  education  but 
they  will  bear  extension.  His  first  reason  is  “  to  provide  an 
assumed  necessary  of  life  at  the  public  expense  for  those  who 
are  unable  to  provide  it  for  themselves.”  I  “assume ’’the 
necessity,  not  so  much  for  the  individual  as  for  tlie  com¬ 
munity,  whose  well-being  will  be  promoted  and  whose 
security  will  be  made  more  permanent ;  and  for  the  future 
race  to  whom  this  developed  intelligence  in  the  parents  will 
give  an  added  volume  of  brain,  and,  therewith,  a  heightened 
enjoyment  of  life. 

The  difference  betw’een  gratuitous  education  and  gratuitous 
food  is  surely  the  difference  of  means  and  end  ;  might  we  not 
as  well  compare  labour  and  wages  ? 

I  heartily  agree  with  Mr  Wright  as  to  the  necessity  of 
ascertaining  what  education  is ;  in  my  conception  a  thing 
unknown  to  Cabinet  Ministers,  school  boards,  and  certifi¬ 
cated  teachers  ;  impossible  of  realisation  until  such  time  as 
‘‘sound  utilitarian  ethics”  shall  be  carted  away  with  the 
rewards  and  pains  of  theology  and  the  cultivated  selfishness 
of  mankind  into  nethermost  limbo,  and  the  individual  man 
recognising  himself  as  a  simple  unit  of  the  great  common 
humanity,  or,  if  you  will,  universal  deity,  shall  devote  him- 
self  and  his  powers  to  the  progress  of  his  race. 

I  am,  &c.,  H.  B.  S. 


MR  CHAMBERLAIN  S  PROGRAMME. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  commence  this  letter  by  stating  that  on 
the  first  pointof  Mr  Chamberlain’s  programme  I  am  at  one  with 
him  in  the  conclusion.  A  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State,  or,  as  I 
prefer  to  put  it,  the  separation  of  the  spiritual  from  the  tem¬ 
poral  power,  is,  undoubtedly,  that  for  which  we  should  all  work. 
Where  I  diffjr  from  Mr  Chamberlain,  and  w’here  I  think  he 
lays  himself  open  to  attack,  is  in  the  means  by  which  he  would 
bring  it  about.  He  acknowledges  that  in  the  straggle 
between  the  adherents  of  the  Established  Church  and  the 
Nonconformists,  the  working-class  “has  no  sympathy  witli 
the  theological  side  of  such  controversies,  caring  little  for  the 
issue  so  long  as  it  is  presented  as  a  question  of  sectarian 
supremacy,”  From  this  it  is  clear  that  on  the  question  of  a 
Free  Church  the  working-class  has  taken  no  side,  and  that  on 
account  of  the  small  interest  it  takes  in  the  question,  it  is  idle 
to  look  for  their  support.  How,  then,  does  he  propose  to  gain 
their  alliance  ?  By  directing  their  attention  to  the  “  vast  funds 
which  have  been  monopolised  and  iiiisappropriatetl  by  aueccle* 
siastical  organisation.”  1  agree  with  MrCluunberlain  that  these 
vast  funds  have  been  misappropriated,  an<l  am  “  eager  enough 
to  claim  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  the  control  and  management  ” 
of  them,  and  this  I  do  because  I  see  the  injustice  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  ;  because  I  see  its  harm  and  its  iniquity.  But, 
on  Mr  Chamberlain’s  owm  showing,  this  the  working-class  do 
not  do.  Thus  Mr  Chamberlain  seems  to  hold  out  as  a  bribe 
these  vast  funds ;  he  w’ould  have  the  w’orking. class  call  for 
the  secularisation  of  Church  endow’raents  solely  on  account  of 
the  vast  funds  the  nation  w’ould  then  obtain,  and  without  any 
idea  of  the  merits  of  the  case.  I  am  loath  to  think  that  Mr 
Chamberlain  really  means  this,  for,  though  what  he  says  is 
open  to  this  construction,  only  a  Jesuit  might  justify  by  the 
merits  of  the  end  secularisation  by  such  means — no  true 
Liberal  could.  On  this  matter  our  duty  is  clear  :  we  must 
put  the  question  in  its  main  bearings  before  the  w’orking-class, 
we  must  make  them  familiar  with  the  general  principles  of 
our  contention,  confident  that,  when  they  understand  them, 
we  shall  have  public  opinion  on  our  side.  Then  shall  we  be 
able  to  disestablisli  and  disendow  with  a  clear  conscience. 

Free  Church  and  Free  Schools  go  together.  The  adherents 
of  the  Estiiblished  Church  are  the  opponents  of  FreeSchwls. 
The  clergy  are  enemies  of  anything  like  a  true  education. 
They  have  had,  and  by  the  Education  Act  of  1870  continue  to 
have,  the  control  of  the  education  of  the  people.  How  they 
fulfil  their  trust  is  well  told  in  Mr  Morley’s  articles  in  the 
Fortnightly.  As  they  have  done  and  are  doing,  so  will  they 
continue  to  do.  They  have  sufiicient  power  to  keep  their 
present  position,  and  only  by  enlisting  the  working-class  ^ 
our  side  can  we  ho|je  to  wrest  the  National  Schools  from  the 
grasp  of  the  clergy  and  ensure  a  real  education  for  the  people. 
Free  Schools  and  Free  Church  will  only  be  ours  when  w’e 
have  a  sound  public  opinion,  and  towards  the  formation 
of  that  W’e  should  all  aid  in  the  measure  of  our  ability.  ^  ^ 

I  fwiss  now  to  the  second  point  in  Mr  Chamberlains 
programme, — Free  Land.  I  commence  by  taking  as  correct 
the  assertion  of  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the  Conservative 


FREE  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — Mr  Wright’s  brief  but  pithy  note  in  your  last  issue 
condenses  the  hard  theory  of  the  individualistic  school,  which 
pits,  man  for  man,  each  against  his  fellow,  and  finds  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  race  in  the  gain  of  the  stronger.  But  there  are 
some  of  us  who  think  that  the  system,  which  is  practically  at 
work  amongst  us,  and  may  be  judged  by  its  results,  tends  un- 
ttiecessarily  to  multiply  weaklings  ;  who  go  so  far  as  to  imagine 
that  life  need  not  be  the  struggle  which  is  its  ordinary  defi¬ 
nition  ;  but  that  if  it  must  be  a  struggle,  it  would  be  better  to 
fit  all  with  armour  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  What  is  the 
actual  position  ?  Here  is  David,  from  Seven  Dials,  and  here 
the  Goliath  of  society  ;  and  cautioning  David  that  he  must 
not  throw  stones,  we  leave  the  ill-matched  couple  to  grapple. 


The  competition  of  equals  is  a  vicious  waste  of  energy  ;  but 
it  Ls  a  mere  abuse  of  terms  to  speak  of  competition  between 
rich  and  jioor — educated  and  ignorant ;  and  the  refusal  to 
grant  education  to  the  poor,  otherwise  than  by  the  free  action 
of  tlie  law’  of  supply  and  demand,  is  virtually  to  leave  the 
great  majority  to  be  the  blind  tools  of  a  selfish  minority.  The 
'Cansei'vatives  of  the  clergy  w’ork  with  this  definite  object  of 
tbe  <legia,dation  of  the  masses  steadily  in  view,  arguing  ana- 
logically  that  as  the  damnation  of  the  millions  is  for  the 
grt^at^er  glory  of  their  God,  so  the  degradation  of  the  million 
IS  for  the  greater  glory  of  those  placed  in  higher  stations. 
But  Mr  Wright  has  no  such  thought  as  this,  and  I  take  it 
that  the  question  betw’een  us  is  simply  one  of  means  to  a 
Mmilar  end  :  setting  aside  the  manner  of  procedure,  we  should 
|m*bably  agree  that  the  economic  gain  would  be  enormous  if 
the  wbole  nation  w’ere  thoroughly  educated.  For  want  of 
<;uilirated  intelligence  amongst  the  masses,  the  gi’eat  revolu¬ 
tions  that  have  swept  over  Western  Europe  have  failed  of 
nluo-teutlie  of  their  purpose ;  the  appeal  of  advanced  re¬ 
formers  has  been  caught  up  by  the  crowd,  but  the  spark  of 
reason  has  been  lost  in  the  fiame  of  their  passions,  and  the 
cause  disgi’aced  in  its  followers. 

la  discussing  the  points  of  Mr  Wright’s  letter  W’e  should 
tirobably  differ  at  once  in  our  definition  of  such  an  exceed- 
flexible  term  as  “  common  sense,”  and  such  a  variable 
yjnoeptiou  as  “  justice,”  and  w’here  the  cvl  de  sac  of  “utili- 
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by  them  with  ka  much  pertinacity  and  vigour  as  ever  were 
the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England  by  her  bishops.  I  find 
that  the  effect  of  these  laws  is  to  make  a  monopoly  of  land, 
to  tie  it  up  in  certain  families,  and  to  attach  to  it  a  fictitious 
value  j  in  fine,  the  land  laws  are  to  the  benefit  of  the  land- 
owners  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  nation.  Mr  Chamberlain 
truly  says  : — “  The  English  land  system  ....  seems  designed 
to  discourage  profitable  investment  in  the  soil,  and  so  involves 
landlord  and  tenant  alike  in  a  suicidal  struggle  to  exhaust 
the  land  during  the  existence  of  their  limited  interests.” 

Surely  it  is  now  high  time  that  these  laws  passed  by  land- 
owners  in  their  own  interests  should  be  abolished,  and  that 
the  making  of  laws  relating  to  land  should  cease  to  be  under 
the  control  of  those  who  have  brought  about  such  a  state  as 
the  present,  when  the  land  produces  only  one-half  of  what  it 
should.  Mr  Chamberlain  well  states  the  case  when  he  says  : — 
The  necessity  for  some  alteration  has  become  urgent  and 
apparent,  and  facilities  for  the  cheap  and  ready  transfer  of 
small  properties,  the  removal  of  the  injurious  restrictions  of 
primogeniture  and  entail,  and  the  enforced  recognition  of  a 
tenant’s  right  to  his  unexhausted  improvements,  are  changes 
imperatively  demanded  by  expediency  and  justice.” 

I  fear  I  should  trespass  too  much  on  your  8|)ace  were  I  now 
to  pass  to  Free  Labour  and  to  a  sound  financial  policy.  Be- 
serving  them,  with  your  permission,  for  another  letter, 

I  am,  &c.f  F.  Keddell. 

Old  Broad  street,  10th  Sept.,  1873. 


THE  ASHANTEE  EXPEDITION. 

Sir, — have  no  wish  to  prolong  or  to  encourage  the  discus¬ 
sion  which  has  been  carried  on  by  certain  correspondents  of 
an  influential  morning  paper  as  to  the  merits  of  the  measures 
supposed  to  be  intended  to  be  adopted  in  the  forthcoming 
Ashantee  expedition.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  public  to  know 
that  Sir  Garnet  Wolesley  is  an  officer  of  such  experience  and 
enlightenment  as  to  warrant  us  in  trusting  him  to  carry  out 
his  orders  in  the  best  possible  manner.  If  further  evidence 
were  needed  on  this  point,  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant 
Maurice  (to  name  no  other  officers;  to  an  important  post  is 
quite  enough  to  show  that  the  expedition  will  not  be  a 
routine  affair  of  martinet  ignorance,  but  will  be  aided  by 
such  enlightenment  and  openness  to  new  ideas  as  is  possessed 
by  the  officer  who  has  by  his  writings  proved,  not  only  to 
the  military  authorities  but  to  the  public,  that  he  knows  how 
to  adapt  existing  materials  to  new  circumstances,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  against  hitherto  unforeseen  emergencies. 

With  such  men  in  command  of  the  expedition,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  whatever  is  to  be  done  will  be  done  well.  We 
shall  not  have  another  Walcheren  expedition,  not  another 
defeat  of  Braddock. 

But,  Sir,  there  is  a  further  question,  to  which  I  trust  it  is 
not  too  late  to  look  for  some  definite  answer.  Sir  Garnet 
Wolesley  has  asked  for  materials  to  construct  thirty  miles  of 
railway ;  immense  quantities  of  stores  and  arms  are  being 
shipped  at  Woolwich  for  the  Gold  Coast ;  and  public  writers 
are  discoursing  glibly  about  an  invasion  of  Ashantee  territory, 
which  shall  end  in  the  destruction  of  Coomassie,  the  removal 
of  its  ruler,  and  the  break-up  of  the  Ashantee  State.  With 
these  things  before  us,  and  with  no  Parliament  sitting,  to  ask 
of  our  responsible  rulers  any  declaration  of  the  policy  they 
intend  to  carry  out,  it  is  very  essential  that  we  should  arrive 
at  a  definite  opinion  as  to  our  rights  and  duties  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa.  ! 

First — Our  rights.  I  need  not  prove  to  your  readers,  that 
so-called  “  rights  of  conquest  ”  are  nothing  but  stupendous 
wrongs — wrongs,  the  history  of  which  is  alw’ays  written  by 
the  conquering  power.  Our  rights  on  the  Gold  Coast,  if  w'e 
have  any,  are  the  rights  of  our  civilisation,  our  energy,  our 
opportunities  and  aptitudes  for  commerce. 

Secondly,  yet  chiefly — Our  duties.  With  our  strength,  our 
wealth,  and  our  civilisation,  we  are  responsible  that  the  less 
advanced  societies  with  which  we  come  in  contact  shall  be  I 
wtter  for  such  contact ;  that  our  forcible  retention  of  coasts 
far  from  our  own,  and  not  needed  for  our  defence,  shall  be 
justified  by  good  results  to  humanity.  | 

Is  such  a  view  as  this,  or  a  view  in  any  way  approaching 
this,  of  our  rights  and  duties,  the  basis  of  our  present  policy  1 
Can  the  policy  of  shutting  out  the  Ashantees  from  the  coast, 
*n  outlet  which  is  essential  to  their  commerce,  be  justified 
on  any  liberal  and  enlightened  grounds  ?  Is  there  the  least 
pretext  for  a  raid  against  the  Ashantees,  such  as  that  which 
promised  i  Or  are  we  under  a  huge  mistake,  and  is 
*11  the  excitement  under  which  we  labour  occasioned  merely 
oy  a  reasonable  and  moderate  precaution  for  the  safety  of 
and  the  stability  of  our  existing  dominion  ? 
there  is  not  the  least  question  that  there  is  considerable 
f  ^  public  mind  on  all  these  points.  This  is  not  a 
tate  of  things  which  ought  to  be  allowed  to  exist  in  a  free  1 
I  am.  Sc.,  Chas.  C.  Corner.  i 


I  LITERARY. 

MB  HEEBERT  SPENCER’S  DESCRIPTIVE 
SOCIOLOGY. 

Descriptive  Sociology ;  or,  Groups  of  Sociological  Facts.  Classi¬ 
fied  and  Arranged  by  Herbert  Spencer.  Compiled  and 
Abstracted  by  David  Duncan,  M.A.,  Richard  Scheppig, 
Ph.D.j  and  James  Collier.  Division  III.  Part  I.  English. 
Compiled  and  Abstracted  by  James  Collier.  Williams  and 
Norgatc. 

Mr  Herbert  Spencer  says  that  a  few  years  ago  he  “  com¬ 
menced  by  proxy  the  collection  and  organisation  of  facts 
presented  by  societies  of  different  types,  past  and  present,” 
the  compilation  being  intended  only  for  his  own  use  ;  but 
j  that,  now  that  the  work  has  made  considerable  headway, 
j  he  has  resolved  to  publish  it,  so  as  ”  to  aid  all  students  of 
I  Social  Science  in  testing  such  conclusions  as  they  have 
I  drawn,  and  in  drawing  otheis.”  Such  a  compilation  is 
evidently  of  more  use  to  those  who  have  prepared  it  than 
to  any  one  else,  as  they  only  can  fully  understand  the 
purport  and  value  of  the  statements  that  they  have 
extracted  and  compressed  who  are  able  to  view  them 
as  surrounded  by  various  facts  that  could  not  possibly 
be  set  forth  in  detail  ;  and  doubtless  Mr  Spencer  will  be 
the  first  to  admit  that,  carefully  and  honestly  as  he  and  his 
coadjutors  have  done  their  work,  they  have  only  taken,  as 
it  were,  a  rough  sketch  of  ground  that  cannot  ^  properly 
surveyed  and  mapped  out  until  several  other  generations  of 
workers  have  gone  over  it.  These,  however,  are  no  reasons 
against  the  publication  of  the  work,  but  rather  reasons  in 
favour  of  it,  as  the  sooner  the  “  rough  sketch  ”  is  offered 
as  a  specimen  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  way,  the  sooner  is 
the  more  complete  survey  likely  to  be  made  for  us.  We 
shall  be  surprised,  indeed,  if  the  immediate  result  of  Mr 
;  Spencer’s  undertaking  is  not  to  set  a  good  many  of  his 
disciples  working  to  supplement  his  notes  and  elaborate  his 
I  conclusions ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  larger  number  of 
his  disciples,  who  have  no  time  for  original  research,  may 
be  grateful  to  him  for  placing  before  them  so  much  useful 
matter  in  so  intelligible  a  shape.  The  shape  is  not  alto- 
I  gether  convenient,  as  it  is  necessary  to  the  plan  that  the 
matter  should  be  presented  in  huge  tables  with  which  the 
eye  needs  some  practice  before  it  can  take  in  all  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  horizontal  and  perpendicular  columns  in  which 
the  facts  are  classified  according  to  subject  and  date ;  but 
this  is  unavoidable,  and  if  we  are  tempted  at  first  to  grum¬ 
ble  at  the  cumbrous  sort  of  atlas  that  is  offered  to  us,  we 
are  tempted,  after  studying  it,  to  grumble  that  the  book  had 
not  been  made  even  more  cumbrous,  in  order  that  its  details 
might  have  been  classified  more  in  that  ‘Hheoretically- 
complete  manner  ”  which  Mr  Spencer  himself  confesses  to 
have  been  rendered  impracticable  by  “typographical  details.” 

In  this  quandary  we  may  be  well  satisfied  with  the  work  as 
we  have  it,  and  we  must  accept  it  as  a  wonderfully  success¬ 
ful  first  attempt  to  furnish  the  student  of  social  science 
with  “  data  standing  towards  his  conclusions  in  a  relation 
like  that  in  which  accounts  of  the  structures  and  functions 
of  different  types  of  animals  stand  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
biologist.”  ”  Until,”  as  Mr  Spencer  says,  ”  there  had  been 
such  systematic  descriptions  of  different  kinds  of  organisms 
as  make  it  possible  to  compare  the  connections,  and  forms, 
and  actions,  and  modes  of  origin  of  their  parts,  the  science 
of  life  could  make  no  progress.  And  in  like  manner,  l^fore 
there  can  be  reached  in  sociology  generalisations  having  a 
certainty  making  them  worthy  to  be  called  scientific,  there 
must  be  definite  accounts  of  the  institutions  and  actions  of 
societies  of  various  types,  and  in  various  stages  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  so  arranged  as  to  furnish  the  means  of  readily  ascer¬ 
taining  what  social  phenomena  are  habitually  associated. 
That  is  what  he  now  undertakes  to  do,  by  means  of  tables 
“  exhibiting  the  facts  as  abstracted  and  classified,”  and 
of  “  a  mass  of  quotations  and  abridged  extracts  otherwise 
classified  the  latter  being  printed  as  sort  of  appendices 
to  the  tables.  We  can  most  briefly  indicate  the  scope  and 
minuteness  of  Mr  Spencer’s  classification  by  thus  enumera¬ 
ting  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  that  are  set  forth  in  his 
tables : — 
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I.  Structural. 

1.  Operative : 

(1)  Operative. 

(2)  Regulative. 

2.  Regulative : 

(1)  Political, 

a.  Civil, 

a  Domestic, 

Marital. 

Filial. 

b  Public, 

Laws, — Criminal ;  Penal ;  Civil ; 

Industrial. 

General, — Ranks  ;  Land  ;  Crown  ; 

Executive ;  Judicial ; 

Legislative. 

c  Local. 

b.  Military. 

(2)  Ecclesiastical, 

a.  General. 

b.  Professional. 

c.  Accessory  Institutions. 

(3)  Ceremonial, 

a.  Bodily  Mutilations. 

b.  Funeral  Kites. 

c.  Laws  of  Intercourse. 

d.  Habits  and  Customs. 

II.  Functional. 

1.  Regulative : 

(1)  Sentiments, 

a.  .Esthetic. 

b.  Moral. 

(2)  Ideas, 

a.  Religious  Ideas  and  Superstitions. 

b.  Knowledge. 

(3)  Language. 

2.  Operative  : 

(1)  Processes, 

a.  Distribution. 

b.  Exchange. 

c.  Production. 

d.  Arts. 

e.  Rearing,  etc. 

(2)  Products, 

a.  Landworks. 

b.  Habitations,  etc. 

c.  Food. 

d.  Clothing, 

a  Male. 

6  Female. 

e.  Implements. 

f.  Weapons. 

g.  jEsthetic  Products, 

a  Object  Adornment.  . 
b  Architecture. 
c  Sculpture. 
d  Painting. 
e  Music. 
f  Literature. 

Those,  at  any  rate,  are  the  divisions  and  subdivisions 
under  which  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  and  his  coadjutor  Mr 
James  Collier  have  classified  the  sociological  facts  ”  con¬ 
cerning  England  in  the  instalment  of  the  work  which  is 
now  first  issued,  though  in  the  final  arrangement  it  is  to 
be  preceded  by  the  divisions  treating  of  Uncivilised  Socie¬ 
ties  and  Extinct  or  Decayed  Civilised  Societies,  and  is  to 
take  the  first  place  among  the  recent  or  still  flourishing 
Civilised  Societies.  The  present  instalment  is  thus  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  whole  undertaking,  but  it  is  so 
crowded  with  details  that  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  for 
us  to  attempt  anything  like  a  detailed  criticism  or  account 
of  its  contents.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  reference 
to  merely  one  or  two  of  Mr  Spencer’s  sections. 

In  one  narrow  column,  for  example,  he  sums  up  the 
marital  history  of  England  from  pre-Boman  times  to  1850. 
He  could  easily  have  brought  more  facts  together  under 
this  head,  and  perhaps  some  of  those  he  has  collected  are 
not  quite  authentic.  But  they  are  very  curious  and  sug¬ 
gestive.  Caesar  is  his  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
ancient  Britons  practised’polyandry  :  “  they  possessed  ten 
or  twelve  wives  in  common,  and  especially  brothers  joined 
brothers,  and  parents  children,  in  the  partnership  of  their 
wives  ;  but  the  children  born  are  reckoned  the  children  of 
him  to  whom  the  damsel  was  first  married.”  The  Romans 
effected  a  great  change  in  those  parts  of  the  country  that 
came  thoroughly  under  their  rule  ;  but  the  Anglo-Saxons 
brought  back  more  primitive  manners.  There  are  no 
actual  records,  but  we  may  safely  infer  that  as  the  first 
Anglo-Saxon  colonists  brought  no  wives  with  them,  they 
took  wives  from  the  natives  by  capture,  and  there  are 


cut  short  upon  marriage,  but  was  allowed  to  make- 
believe  that  it  was  cut  by  binding  it  in  plaits ;  another 
that  about  the  tenth  century  she  was  permitted  to  sit  at 
table  with  her  lord.  While  the  purchase-money  was  high 
that  seems  to  have  been  a  suflBcient  check  upon  arbitrary 
divorce,  as  the  husband  who  put  away  his  wife  without  due 
cause  could  not  get  back  her  value,  and  so  might  not  have 
the  means  of  buying  another ;  and  for  a  like  reason  the 
wife  would  not  care  to  run  away  from  her  dowry.  A 
further  check  was  laid  upon  unchastity  by  one  of  Ethel- 
bert’s  laws,  which  enacted  that,  “  if  a  freeman  lie  with  a 
freeman’s  wife,  let  him  pay  for  it  with  his  wergeld,  and 
provide  another  wife  with  his  own  money.”  Christianity 
does  not  appear  to  have  altered  these  arrangements  very 
materially,  except  that  it  procured  some  stringent  laws 
against  polygamy :  but  changes  came  with  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  priestcraft  and  chivalry  gradually  brought 
marriage  towards  the  condition  it  now  is  in,  in  which  the 
outward  marks  of  slavery  are  covered  over,  and  to  some 
extent  actually  removed.  Thus,  after  the  Restoration, 
doubts  arose  in  the  law  courts  as  to  the  right  of  the 
husband  to  beat  his  wife,  and  it  was  decided  that  “  a  wife 
may  now  have  security  of  the  peace  against  her  husband.” 
In  the  last  century  it  came  to  be  thought  necessary  that 
the  bride  should  actually  assent  to  her  marriage,  instead  of 
that  assent  being  taken  for  granted  at  her  father’s  will. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  points  brought  out  in  Mr  Spencer’s 
work,  and  the  gradual  improvement  shown  by  them  justi¬ 
fies  the  hope  that  law  and  custom  may  ultimately  tolerate 
further  improvements. 

Mr  Spencer  is  able  to  bring  together  a  wonderful  string 
of  bad  laws  respecting  the  treatment  of  real  or  fancied 
wrong-doers,  interference  with  industrial  pursuits,  and  the 
like,  in  confirmation  of  his  arguments  against  State  inter¬ 
ference  with  social  arrangements  outside  the  strict  limits 
of  “  police,”  and  he  has  quite  as  formidable  an  array  in  his 
catalogue  of  ecclesiastical  and  religious  institutions.  But 
we  have  here  only  space  to  note  a  few  of  his  references  to 
one  of  the  functional  aspects  of  English  sociology,  in  one 
of  the  least  thorough  and  satisfactory  parts  of  the  work.  He 
traces  the  progress  of  aesthetic  sentiments  from  the  time 
when  the  Ancient  Britons  showed  “  fondness  for  strong 
colours  ”  by  staining  their  bodies  with  woad.  He  notes  how 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  both  male  and  female,  were  fond  of  gaudy 
colours,  and  acquired  fame  for  their  skill  in  dancing  and 
other  imitative  arts,  though  neither  in  painting,  music,  nor 
imaginative  literature  did  they  attain  to  much  excellence. 
The  Norman  conquest  brought  in  a  greater  passion  for 
gaudy  show,  from  modes  of  dress  and  domestic  arrange¬ 
ments  up  to  Church  architecture  and  adornments.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  not  called  by  Mr  Spencer  to  the  effect  of  the 
Crusades,  and  the  contact  with  Oriental  luxury  thus 
induced,  in -producing  luxurious  tastes  among  aristocratic 
Englishmen.  Nor  does  he  sufficiently  distinguish  between 
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of  Mr  Spencer’s  work  ;  though  perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  take  such  a  branch  of  his  subject  as  a  specimen  of  the 
way  in  which  he  treats  the  whole.  Of  that  treatment,  in 
the  main,  we  cannot  speak  too  highly  ;  and  we  only  hope 
that  Mr  Spencer  may  be  able  to  work  out  his  entire 
scheme  as  well,  and  will  have  in  its  other  parts  as  compe¬ 
tent  an  assistant  as  Mr  Collier  here  proves  himself  to  be. 

B. 


BROAD  CHURCH  THEOLOGY. 

Theology  and  Morality :  Ess^s  on  Questions  of  Belief  and  Prac¬ 
tice.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Llewelyn  Davies,  M.A.,  Kector  of 
Christ  Church,  St  Marylebone.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Most  of  the  essays  composing  the  present  volume  have 
appeared  very  recently  in  the  magazines,  but  the  author 
has  done  wisely  in  reprinting  them  in  a  collected  form. 
The  position  taken  up  by  Mr  Llewelyn  Davies  cannot  be 
fairly  judged  from  the  perusal  of  anyone  of  them ;  and 
that  position  is  well  worth  a  careful  survey  on  the  part  of 
philosophical  students,  for  it  represents  the  closest  approxi¬ 
mation  of  any  theological  system  yet  formulated  to  the 
religion  of  philosophy.  It  is  not  diflBcult  to  see  how  this 
approximation  has  been  managed.  In  Mr  Davies’s  religion, 
theology  has  arrived  at  its  vanishing  point ;  sometimes, 
indeed,  it  seems  as  if  it  had  altogether  vanished.  At  best 
it  is  little  more  than  an  affair  of  words.  Mr  Davies  de¬ 
precates  the  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  super¬ 
natural.  God — at  least  all  of  God  that  is  to  be  found  by 
seeking — is  in  nature,  not  outside  of  it.  And  he  does  not  find 
much.  Mr  Davies’s  deity  is  a  constitutional  monarch,  and 
occupies  much  the  same  position  with  reference  to  the  uni¬ 
verse  as  Queen  Victoria  does  with  reference  to  the  British 
Empire.  We  do  not  say  this  in  a  spirit  of  condemnation. 
Both  the  British  Constitution  and  Broad  Churchism  have 
their  justification.  The  one  is  a  necessary  stage  in  the 
progress  from  the  despotism  of  a  barbaric  age  to  complete 
democracy,  the  other  the  last  resting  place  of  poor  humanity 
in  its  weary  travel  from  a  fetishistic  faith,  before  reaching 
the  goal  of  natural  religion.  Having  made  this  explanation, 
we  may  point  out  that  the  analogy  between  “  our  glorious 
constitution  ”  and  the  Broad  Church  is  so  complete  that 
there  is  an  intelligible  sense  in  which  that  ecclesiastical 
party  may  claim  to  be  exceptionally  national.  God’s  good¬ 
ness  in  Broad  Church  theolcgy  has  its  exact  equivalent  in 
our  constitutional  maxim  “  the  king  can  do  no  wrong.” 
As  the  will  of  the  Sovereign  of  these  isles  is  discovered  by 
a  general  election,  so  “  if  Mr  Mill  or  M.  Comte  can  show 
that  anything  is  right  because  it  promotes  the  general  good, 
springs  from  a  healthy  moral  state,  is  bound  up  with  pro¬ 
gress,  we  may  readily  accept  the  same  evidence  as  proving 
the  same  thing  to  be  according  to  the  will  of  God.  Let 
a  practice  have  the  strongest  imaginable  religious  sanction, 
if  it  can  be  shown  on  sufficient  evidence  to  be  really  and 
on  the  whole  injurious  to  the  well-being  of  mankind,  it  is 
impossible  that  we  should  continue  to  believe  it  to  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  will  of  God.  We  think  we  have  other 
information  as  to  the  will  of  God  ;  but  no  other  can  be  in 
the  long  run  more  convincing  than  that  supplied  by  con¬ 
duciveness  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.”  The  Word  of 
God  and  the  Queen’s  Speech  are  “  like  two  young  roes  that 
are  twins.”  Both '  are  composed  for  them  and  put  into 
their  mouths  by  ministers  who  are  alone  to  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  anything  that  is  wrong.  Both  are  to  be  submitted 
to  the  secular  power  for  approval ;  and,  if  rejected,  the 
^consequences  are  to  fall  on  the  ministers  alone.  It  is  true 
that  Mr  Davies  holds  that  “  the  words  and  institutions  of 
Christ  must  always  supply  ”  what  he  calls  ”  the  substance  of 
Christian  theology,”  and,  he  Adds,  “  these  original  data  can 
never  be  superseded.”  But  then  the  substance  of  his  theo¬ 
logy  is  very  unsubstantial,  like  substances  in  general ;  and  it 
^3  all  the  better  for  being  so.  Any  creed,  he  tells  us, 
‘which  is  built  up  on  the  assumption  of  the  perfect 
authenticity  of  the  earlier  Scriptures  is  likely  to  be  rudely 
shaken  and  the  later  Scriptures  he  swallows  with  a  very 
grain  of  salt.  How  free  Mr  Davies  is  from  attaching 
a  transcendental  importance  to  the  Gospel  narrative,  or 
rather  narratives,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he 
speaks  with  peifect  sang  f void  of  “  the  hallucinations  of  the 


disciples  as  to  the  appearances  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,”  and 
recounts  how  they  “  fed  their  fancies  ”  and  “  surrendered 
themselves  freely  to  a  particular  form  of  nervous  disorder 
which  they  called  ‘speaking  with  tongues.’”  In  truth,  biblical 
texts  are  to  the  Broad  Church  theologian  what  x,  y,  and  z  are 
to  the  algebraist.  They  are  unknown  quantities  whose  value 
or  meaning  is  to  be  ascertained  otherwise  than  by  interro¬ 
gating  them.  This  is  put  forward  in  the  most  uncompro¬ 
mising  way  by  Mr  Llewelyn  Davies.  We  cannot  trust 
the  cause  of  theology,”  he  says,  “  to  the  religious  instincts 
of  mankind,  or  to  the  expository  labours  of  divines.  From 
such  agencies  corruption  and  formalism  are  always  to  bo 
dreaded.  The  hope  of  theology  is  lather  in  movements 
outside  of  its  own  province.”  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  it 
is  claimed  that  ”  those  larger  apprehensions  which  seem  to 
be  produced  and  are  at  all  events  urged  upon  us  by  modern 
progress  were  never  wholly  wanting  to  theology  ” — that 
“  we  constantly  find  what  we  had  supposed  to  be  modern 
thoughts  anticipated.”  This  qualification  is,  however, 
pointless.  It  is  acknowledged  that  theology  has  been 
opposed  to  these  ”  large  apprehensions that  it  has  taught 
doctrines  inconsistent  with  them,  and  done  its  best  to  dis- 
credit  them.  Mr  Davies  is  far  too  candid  and  honest  not 
to  allow  that,  so  far  as  the  great  mass  of  theologians  are 
concerned,  it  is  doing  the  same  thing  now.  Confining  our¬ 
selves  to  Broad  Church  theology,  we  ask  what  does  it  do 
for  the  cause  of  truth  and  happiness?  At  its  best,  after 
scientific  men  have  laboured  to  discover  and  establish 
Nature’s  laws,  it  recognises  “  anticipations  ”  of  them  in  the 
Bible  or  in  the  writings  of  post-biblical  divines.  Its  oracle 
is  always  wise  after  the  event.  Its  “  revelation  ”  reveals 
nothing  that  we  did  not  already  know. 

We  have  said  all  that  we  need  say — and  hope  we  have 
not  done  so  ungraciously — in  criticism  of  the  position  occu¬ 
pied  by  Mr  Davies.  If  we  compare  his  teachings,  not 
with  those  of  a  philosophy  which,  though  true,  is  unaccept¬ 
able  to  the  multitude,  but  with  those  of  other  so-called 
teachers  of  religion,  we  shall  find  much  to  be  thankful  for. 
It  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see  the  coolness  with  which  he 
loosens  and  quietly  puts  aside  what  ho  calls  the  “  decayed 
and  unstable  props  ”  of  theology ;  and  frankly  owns  that  he 
distrusts  a  religion  built  up  on  ”  the  mere  exegesis  of  docu¬ 
ments.”  In  all  that  makes  modern  society  superior  to  the 
I  dark  ages,  he  acknowledges  that  theology  has  gone  wrong. 
“Religious  liberty,”  he  says,  “  may  rightly  bo  described  as 
a  secular  movement.  It  drew  its  chief  support  from 
political  justice,  and  it  was  vehemently  condemned  in  its 
beginnings  by  the  exponents  of  the  dominant  creeds.”  And 
the  same  thing  is  true,  as  he  tells  us,  with  respect  to  civil 
liberty.  “  Religious  teaching,  from  episcopal  charges 
down  to  the  lessons  of  the  Sunday-school,  was  for  a  long 
time,  as  most  of  us  can  remember,  in  the  habit  of  assuming 
that  true  religion  was  identified  with  government  by  the 
upper  classes.  .  .  .  We  may  safely  say  that  neither  from 
Catholic  nor  from  Protestant  theology  could  we  extract 
any  formal  witness  in  favour  of  the  acquisition  of  political 
power  by  the  humbler  or  more  numerous  classes.”  It  is 
strange,  after  such  an  admission,  that  the  author  cannot  see 
that,  not  only  Catholic  and  Protestant  theology,  but  all  theo¬ 
logy  is  intrinsically  inimical  to  democracy.  How  theology 
has  dealt  with  the  teachings  of  economic  science  wo  will  let 
Mr  Davies  say  for  himself : — 

“Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,”  said  Jesus,  “and  from  him 
that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away.”  This  is  only  the 
earliest  of  a  number  of  precepts  by  which  practical  kindness 
towards  the  needy  and  suffering  is  inculcated  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  virtues  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  From  the  first  days  Christians  set  themselves  to  do  what 
their  Lord  and  his  Apostles  had  enjoined.  They  sought  to  lay 
up  treasure  in  heaven  by  giving  relief  to  the  poor.  VVherever 
they  saw  want  and  destitution,  they  held  themselves  bouni  to 
give  alms  out  of  their  greater  abundance.  Rich  men,  when  their 
hopes  or  their  fears  were  touched,  were  induced  to  give  on  a 
large  scale :  and  great  revenues  were  devoted  in  perpetuity  to 
various  modes  of  beneficence.  It  became  evident  by  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  that  the  monasteries  from  which  doles  were  . 
prodigally  dispensed  drew  about  them  crowds  of  lazy  beggars,  to 
Uoro  itwas  more  agreeable  to  live  oe  alma  than  to  jvork  for 
their  bread,  rrolestant  Christians  have  continually  had  this 
wariiinn  before  their  minds  and  on  their  lips,  and  it  has  shown 
them  that  there  is  a  danger  in 

is  generally  admitted ;  and  every  one  will  acknowledge  it  to  be 
abuK^ Parity  when  stntly  mendicants  are  encouraged  and 
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does  not  say — he  started  from  Hay,  the  southernmost  port 
of  importance  in  Peru,  for  a  wager  of  five  francs,  to  see 
whether  he,  travelling  by  land,  or  an  English  captain  tra¬ 
velling  by  sea  round  Cape  Horn,  would  be  the  first  to  reach 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  The  wager  does  not  seem  to 
have  prevented  him  from  halting  and  digressing  as  much 
as  he  liked,  and  he  spent  a  year  and  fourteen  days  in  the 
expedition  to  Para.  He  boasts  that  he  set  out  “  with  a 

cigar  in  his  mouth  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets _ en 

fldnmr^  as  they  say  in  France,  and  crossed  America  with¬ 
out  asking  any  one  to  tell  him  the  road.”  His  book  has 
very  little  of  the  strictly  scientific  value  that  attaches  to 
the  works  of  two  English  travellers,  Mr  Wallace  and  Mr 
Bates,  who  traversed  a  part  of  the  same  ground  before  him  ; 
it  is,  and  it  only  professes  to  be,  the  narrative  of  an  artist 
rather  than  of  a  naturalist ;  and  a  good  many  of  its  pages 
are  filled  with  racy  sketches  and  personal  episodes  that  a 
more  dignified  explorer  would  eschew  ;  but  these  help  to 
make  it  more  readable,  and  he  gives  quite  enough  science 
to  satisfy  ordinary  readers.  In  particular  he  interests  him- 
self  with  ethnological  topics  and  the  social  arrangements  of 
the  various  people — Spanish,  Indian,  and  half-bred — met 
with  on  his  route  ;  and  these  constitute  the  chief  perma¬ 
nent  value  of  his  work,  though  its  main  object,  as  the 
translator  assures  us,  was  *‘that  of  setting  clearly  before 
the  reader  what  he  had  to  describe  as  a  traveller  who 
courted  adventure,  but  who  was  as  ready  to  sketch  a  typical 
portrait  or  a  gorgeous  tropical  landscape  as  to  gossip  with 
the  indigines  in  their  own  habitations,  or  to  compare  notes 
with  the  priests  in  the  mission  establishments  over  a  glass 
of  native  rum.” 

The  title  of  the  book  is  rather  misleading.  Less  than  a 
sixth  of  it  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  M.  Marcoy’s 
journey  by  way  of  the  Amazon  across  Brazil,  all  the  rest 
being  occupied  with  an  account  of  his  earlier  and  more 
noteworthy  experiences  in  travelling  from  Hay  northwards 
to  Nauta,  and  thence  eastward  to  Tabatinga,  at  the  north¬ 
eastern  corner  of  Peru.  The  work  is  really  for  the  most 
part  an  elaborate,  very  amusing,  and  very  instructive 
description  of  Peruvian  scenery  and  society,  especial  atten¬ 
tion  being  paid  to  the  history  and  present  condition  of  the 
Indian  aborigines,  among  whom  M.  Marcoy  seems  to  have 
been  most  at  home.  A  more  complete  account,  indeed,  of 
the  native  tribes  among* whom  the  Yncas  planted  their  civil¬ 
isation  and  left  traces  of  it  which  three  centuries  of  Spanish 
oppression  have  not  quite  been  able  to  root  out  has  never, 
we  believe,  been  given  in  a  popular  shape.  M.  Marcoy 
holds  strongly  the  belief  that,  whether  there  were  earlier 
residents  in  America  or  not,  its  more  intelligent  inhabitants 
came  by  successive  and  all  of  them  very  remote  migrations 
from  the  old  world.  “  It  is  probable,”  he  says,  “  that  the 
first  communications  between  Asia  and  America  took  place 
by  Behring’s  Straits,  these  now  distinct  portions  of  the 
globe  being  then  united  by  an  Isthmus.”  He  refers  all  the 
varieties  of  the  American  population  to  “  two  fixed  and 
primordial  types ;  the  indigenous  type,  which  we  will 
without  scruple  call  the  Mongolo- American,  and  the  Iran(> 
Aryan  type.”  He  believes  that  the  first  type  is  of  Asiatic 
origin,  but  does  not  discuss  that  view,  in  which  nearly  all 
the  anthropologists  will  be  against  him.  Nor  does  he 
satisfactorily  explain  to  us  the  formation  and  progress  of 
his  Irano- Aryan  type.  But  he  gives  good  reason  for  con¬ 
necting  it  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  centres  of  Eur- 
Asian  civilisation;  and  calls  attention  to  many  curious 
resemblances  between  Aryan  relics  and  traditions  and  the 
still  partly  extant  institutions  of  the  superior  Indian  tribes 
who  settled  in  Canada  and  the  adjoining  districts,  as  well 
as  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  and  the  southern  races  over  whom 
the  Yncas  ruled.  And  following  the  Aryan  colonists,  he 
supposes,  came  other  settlers  to  America. 

It  would  be  irrational  to  seek  elsewhere  than  in  Asiatic  regions 
for  the  source  of  the  great  civilising  currents  by  which 
was  first  fertilised ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  assume  that  these  currents  have  flowed  over 
continent  at  one  epoch  only,  and  in  equal  voluine.  !  * 

conspires  to  prove,  on  the  contrary,  that  Anierican  j 

has  been  arrested  at  various  times  by  long  periods  of  torpor 
numbness,  where,  thrown  back  upon  itself,  it  has 
stationary,  until  a  new  impulse  was  gi%'en  to  it  by  the 
countrv.  whose  most  active  reoresentatives  were  then  the  x 


enabled  by  the  alms  of  the  pious  to  lead  a  life  of  idleness.  But 
that  actual  distress  should  be  known  to  exist  and  the  gifts  of 
charity  be  withheld  seems  to  most  Christians  a  violation  of  the 
precepts  of  Christ,  as  well  as  a  quenching  of  natural  kindness. 
It  must  be  right,  they  think,  to  give  to  him  that  needeth,  and 
they  will  leave  the  consequences  to  God.  Another  habit  of  the 
same  category  is  that  of  marrying  early  and  in  trust.  Religion 
has  looked  favourably  on  this  habit.  God  himself  bade  men 
be  fruitful  and  multiply.  Let  young  people  who  fall  in  love 
marry,  or  they  may  do  worse.  God  will  provide  food  for  the 
mouths  be  sends  into  the  world.”  Our  Lord,  it  is  urged,  exhorted 
his  disciples  to  a  simple  dependence  on  the  Heavenly  Father  who 
feeds  the  sparrows,  and  condemned  anxious  care  about  the 
morrow. 

Even  in  pure  ethics  theology  has,  according  to  our  Broad 
Church  theologian,  led  us  astray.  The  Church  has  taught 
“  that  punishment  should  be  proportioned  to  the  dignity  of 
the  person  offended  ;  that  the  proper  demand  of  justice  is 
a  fixed  equivalent  of  suffering ;  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  this  be  paid  by  the  offender  or  some 
other.”  That  this  monstrously  immoral  and  irreligious 
doctrine  is  in  process  of  being  discredited  is  due  to  “  the 
ideas  of  modern  jurisprudence  and  morality.”  Mr  Davies 
does  not  dwell  on  the  bitter  fruit  of  this  horrible  teaching; 
but  it  would  not  bo  diflScult  to  prove  both  d  priori  and 
historically  what  a  dreadful  misfortune  it  has  been  for 
humanity.  Our  hope,  like  that  of  Mr  Davies,  is  in  the 
secular  movements  of  the  age  ;  for  they  contain  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  a  higher  morality  and  a  nobler  religion  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  connection  with  supernaturalism,  however  diluted. 
That  Mr  Davies,  and  the  Broad  Church  generally, 
are  doing  much  good  wo  gladly  acknowledge ;  but  this 
good  is  due  to  the  large  human  element  in  their  doctrines, 
and  not  to  the  supernatural  element,  which  is  conaparatively 
small.  No  one,  who  is  not  a  bigot,  can  read  Mr  Davies’s 
book  without  feeling  a  liking  and  respect  for  him  ;  but  it 
is  easy  to  trace,  even  in  him,  the  untoward  effects  of  theo¬ 
logical  training.  Even  his  style  is  injuriously  affected  by 
it.  The  habit  of  splitting  his  essays  up  into  “  heads  ”  is 
redolent  of  pulpit  rhetoric. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  space  to  do  more  with  regard 
to  the  social  essays  of  the  work  before  us,  than  to  testify 
to  the  kindliness  of  spirit,  sobriety,  and  earnest  thought 
by  which  they  are  uniformly  characterised.  If  Mr  Davies’s 
sympathies  and  good  sense  were  at  all  widely  shared  by 
those  who  share  his  privileged  position,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  attach  less  importance  to  their  theological 
vagaries ;  and  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  very  diflScult 
social  problems  which  seem  to  threaten  a  complete  up¬ 
heaval  of  society  would  be  far  more  hopeful.  J.  H.  L. 


M.  MARCOY’S  SOUTH  AMERICAN  JOURNEY. 

A  Jovmey  across  South  America  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  By  Paul  Marcoy.  Illustrated  with  Six 
Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood,  drawn  by  E.  Riou,  and 
Twelve  Maps,  printed  in  Colours,  from  Drawings  by  the 
Author.  In  Two  Volumes.  Blackie  and  Son. 

“  Although  not  coming  within  the  definition  of  scien¬ 
tific  geography,”  said  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society  in  1870, 
“  illustrated  books  of  travel  are  deserving  of  some  notice, 
as  tending  greatly  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  distant  regions 
and  a  taste  for  geography  among  the  great  body  of  the 
public.  In  France  such  books  appear  with  a  profusion  of 
engravings  and  a  luxury  of  type  and  paper  which  excite 
our  astonishment,  more  particularly  as  they  appear  in¬ 
tended  for,  and  succeed  in  obtaining,  a  wide  circulation. 
One  of  these  works  is  the  ‘  Voyage  a  travers  I’Amerique 
du  Sud,’  by  M.  Paul  Marcoy.”  That  work  now  appears  in 
English  form,  sumptuously  produced  in  four  large  half 
volumes,  which  the  publishers  have  taken  praiseworthy  pains 
to  render  in  every  way  as  excellent  as  the  French  original, 
and  which  Mr  Elihu  Rich  has  translated  so  well  that,  but 
for  the  spice  of  French  wit  that  is  carefully  retained  in  it, 
it  reads  altogether  like  an  English  work.  The  publication 
is  one  to  be  heartily  commended,  and  although  the  high 
price,  four  guineas,  at  which  it  is  necessarily  issued,  must 
limit  the  number  of  buyers,  it  deserves  much  more 
respectful  handling  and  much  more  diligent  reading  than 
are  common  with  luxurious  drawing-room  volumes. 

M.  Marcoy  is  a  thoroughly  representative  French  tra¬ 
veller.  He  tells  how,  a  few  years  ago — in  which  year  he 
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bach  was  anxious  to  find  a  professorship  upon  which  to 
establish  a  household.  Failing  that,  he  married  without ; 
and  the  couple  settled  in  the  castle  of  Bruckberg,  where 
an  outwardly  calm  existence  of  twenty-three  years  flowed 
on.  Here  his  best  works  were  written  and  his  finest 
thoughts  evolved.  He  loved  congenial  society  and  sought 
it  each  evening  in  the  little  village  inn.  Feuerbach  enter¬ 
tained  no  class  distinctions.  Each  true  soul  was  welcome  to 
him.  Only  once  did  he  leave  his  idyllic  retreat,  yielding 
to  the  prayer  of  the  Heidelberg  students  that  he  would 
give  them  a  course  of  lectures  ;  but  he  returned  only  too 
gladly  to  his  peaceful  home.  He  could  not,  however,  enjoy 
it  to  his  life’s  end.  The  loss  of  the  small  fortune  he  possessed 
forced  him  to  give  up  the  place  and  retire  into  some  small 
rooms  nearer  Numberg,  where  he  was  often  in  want  of  the 
barest  necessaries  of  life,  food  and  firing.  For  six  years  Feuer¬ 
bach  lived  thus.  Only  one  year  before  his  death  did 
Germany  awaken  to  the  knowledge  that  one  of  her  greatest 
thinkers  was  in  want.  Then  all  hands  were  speedily 
opened,  and  Feuerbach  had  the  consolation  of  thinking 
that  after  his  death  his  family  would  know  no  poverty. 
In  18GG  a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis  attacked  him.  No 
complaints  ever  fell  from  his  lips,  he  did  not  make  his 
sufferings  hard  to  those  about  him,  his  interests  in  all 
matters  political  and  religious  were  as  keen  as  before. 
Only  at  times  it  seemed  to  his  wife  that  he  felt  a  mental 
loneliness,  the  penalty  all  eminence  must  pay,  and  she  once 
caught  the  remark  from  his  lips,  “  I  wish  I  had  been  a  wood¬ 
cutter.’*  But  only  once.  As  a  rule,  he  was  cheerful,  sympa¬ 
thetic,  bright,  ready  to  listen  to  the  smallest  thing  as  well 
as  to  the  highest.  A  second  stroke  that  befell  him  in  July, 
1870,  slightly  affected  his  mind.  He  was  not  ignorant  of 
his  condition,  and  said  to  a  friend :  I  exist  no  longer,  I 
am  dead.”  On  the  13th  September,  1872,  one  of  the  finest 
thinkers,  one  of  the  purest  “  Bitter  vom  Geiste  ”  this  cen¬ 
tury  has  known,  peacefully  breathed  his  last.  **  Death,” 
he  had  himself  said,  **  is  the  last  sacrifice  of  atonement, 
the  last  verification  of  love.”  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
fine  old  cemetery  of  Nurnberg,  well  known  to  tourists, 
whose  gates  are  overshadowed  by  Adam  Kraft’s  awful 
figures  of  Christ  and  the  thieves  on  the  cross,  where  sleep 
Albrecht  Diirer,  Hans  Sachs,  Pirkheimer,  the  names  that 
gave  quaint  old  Nurnberg  its  splendour,  ”  Bitter  vom 
Geiste  ”  of  their  time.  An  immense  concourse  of  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  Fatherland  assembled  to  do  honour  to 
Feuerbach  at  his  grave.  The  coflSn  was  literally  embedded 
in  flowers.  Karl  Scholl,  the  author,  spoke  his  funeral 
oration.  “Even  the  gods  die,”  he  said,  referring  to  the 
gods  of  Greece.  “Feuerbach  was  more  than  all  the  gods  : 
be  was  a  complete,  true,  whole  man,  one  of  the  century’s 
fifst  and  greatest.” 

The  ground-thought  of  Feuerbach’s  writings  was  the 
contradiction  between  philosophy  and  theology,  between 
faith  and  reason.  “  Die  Theologie  ist  nur  die  Anthropo- 
logie  ”  (Theology  is  but  Anthropology)  was  his  dictum, 
akin  to  Schiller’s  famous  saying,  “  In  seinen  Gottern  malt 
sich  der  Mensch.”  Beligion  is  the  dream  of  the  human 
mind.  Alan  is  the  beginning,  the  centre,  and  the  end  of 
religion.  “  Homo  homini  Deus.”  He  fails  to  grasp  the 
inconsequence  of  Protestantism,  that,  relinquishing  the 
worship  of  the  Alother  of  God  as  idolatry,  could  not  carry 
out  to  its  true  sequence  the  thought  which  originated  this, 
so  as  to  relinquish  also  the  belief  in  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  Just  as  Aristotle  opposed  his  searching  critical 
spirit  to  the  poetical  and  ideal  doctrines  of  Plato,  subveit- 
ing  them  and  putting  in  their  place  the  real  material  world, 
so  Feuerbach  dealt  with  Hegel.  He  was  among  the  so- 
called  young  Hegelians  who  formed  a  schism  against  their 
teacher,  and  who  numbered  among  them  David  Strauss 
and  Bruno  Bauer.  Feuerbach  left  his  quondam  master  far 
behind,  and  his  name  will  live  beyond  him.  He  believed 
but  in  one  good  principle — love,  and  in  one  evil — egotism. 
America  has  named  a  town  after  this  great  thinker.  In 
the  far  west  a  river  that  tumbles  boldly  down  a  rocky 
eminence,  rushing  headlong  over  all  obstacles  until  it  arrives 
in  the  plains,  where  it  widens,  and  spreads  fertility  around 
it,  also  bears  the  name  of  Feuerbach — a  worthy  symbol 
of  our  thinker’s  worth  for  the  coming  generations  of  men. 

Dr  Beyer  is  enthusiastic  for  his  subject.  We  can  pardon 


him  for  that.  A  worthy  subject  does  not  often  present 
itself.  But  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  he  had  couched 
his  admiration  in  a  less  obscure  and  heavy  style,  and  had 
avoided  much  of  the  German  terminology  that  renders 
misty  a  theme  which  should  be  clear  as  day.  Still,  as  the 
first  contribution  to  a  knowledge  of  Feuerbach,  we  welcome 
this  little  book,  and  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers 

Z. 

FATHEB  O’MALLEY  ON  liOAIE  BULE. 

Home  Rule  on  the  Basis  of  Federalism.  By  the  Rev,  Thadpna 
O’Malley.  Ridgway.  ® 

Father  O’Malley  can  boast  that,  being  a  Home  Ruler  of 
nearly  half-a-century’s  standing,  “  in  Conciliation  Hall, thirty 
years  ago,  he  first  formally  introduced  to  the  country  our 
great  federal  question,”  and  his  little  book  contains  the 
most  carefully-elaborated  scheme  for  the  Federal  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  has  yet  been  pub¬ 
lished.  We  differ  from  it  in  many  respects,  but  it  is 
certainly  worth  noting,  and  perhaps  those  points  on  which 
we  least  agree  with  it  will  gain  for  it  a  favourable  hearing 
from  other  critics.  Father  O’Malley  proposes,  for  instance 
that  we  should  make  the  Prince  of  Wales  “  Lieutenant- 
General  of  England,  competent,  in  his  executive  capacity, 
to  put  his  name  to  every  instrument  requiring  the  Royal 
Sign  Manual,  and  bearing  upon  purely  English  matters.” 

“  Would  it  not,”  he  says,  “  be  a  seasonable  relief  to  his 
Boyal  mother,  in  saving  her  a  great  deal  of  worry  and 
trouble  about  many  minor  and  frequently  insignificant 
affairs  ?  ”  If  Mr  O’Malley’s  Federal  scheme  is  ever  adopted, 
we  fear  it  will  be  preceded  by  the  abolition  of  a  good  many 
royalist  and  aristocratic  institutions  that  he  is  Tory  enough 
to  favour,  and  thereby  his  scheme  would  certainly  be  sim¬ 
plified  and  made  more  practicable. 

His  book  is  more  than  a  plea  for  Home  Rule  in 
Ireland,  though  of  course  its  main  object  is  to  win  sup¬ 
porters  to  that.  The  chapter  in  which  he  exposes  some  of 
the  evils  incident  to  Ireland  while  an  overworked  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  London  has  to  legislate  for  it,  and  the  man  who  is 
virtually  its  chief  governor  can  seek  indulgence  as  did  Lord 
Hartington  the  other  day  for  “  the  inexperience  and  want 
of  acquaintance  with  Irish  affairs  which  he  laboured  under,” 
is  followed  by  chapters  in  which  he  shows  how  Home  Rule 
would  also  be  very  beneficial  to  Scotland  and  England,  and 
how  advantageous  it  would  be  to  the  whole  community  if 
the  special  tasks  proper  to  each  Federal  Parliament  were 
removed  from  the  Imperial  Parliament,  that  would  be 
thus  left  free  to  discuss  carefully  the  Imperial  affairs  of 
which  it  would  have  charge.  To  be  consistent,  however, 
Mr  O’Malley  ought  to  propose  a  yet  wider  Federal  scheme. 
He  urges  very  forcibly  that  if  Ireland  suffers  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  arrangement,  the  remote  sections  of  the  British  Coin- 
mon wealth,  and  especially  India,  suffer  yet  more,  e 
here  at  home  know  really  very  little  of  the  true 
state  of  things  out  there.  The  grumblings  of  func¬ 
tionaries  and  of 'the  European  residents  sometimes  reach 
our  ears.  But  the  masses  have  no  one  to  speak  for 
them — no  organ  to  trumpet  their  wrongs.  There  is  a  sort 
of  make-believe  Council  of  State  for  the  guidance  of  public 
affairs,  and  to  aid  and  assist  the  Governor-General ;  but 
the  Governor-General  is  free  either  to  use  this  council  or 
to  do  without  it,  at  his  pleasure.  And  with  that  grossly 
anomalous  mis-government  or  no-government  in  India,  how 
are  Indian  affairs  managed  at  home  ?”  The  answer  is  plain 
enough,  but  surely  the  proper  remedy  would  be,  not,  as 
Mr  O’Alalley  suggests,  for  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  have 
a  permanent  Indian  Committee  that  should  govern  India 
on  its  behalf,  but  for  India  to  have  its  own  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
as  the  House  of  Commons  of  Ireland  or  Scotland.  If  y'® 
are  to  have  a  satisfactory  Federal  system,  all  our  colonies 
and  dependencies,  as  well  as  the  home  nations,  must  be 
duly  represented  and  endowed  with  self-government.  The 
political  problem  of  the  future,  which  our  Canadian  an 
Australian  fellow-subjects,  as  well  as  the  advocates  of  Irish 
Home  Rule,  are  foicing  to  a  solution,  is  the  developmen 
of  some  system  by  which  every  branch  of  our  empire  whic 
has  a  clear  individuality  of  its  own  shall  be  left  free  o 
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own  and  use  that  individuality  without  detriment,  and 
therefore  with  great  benefit,  to  the  parent  stem.  And 
when  that  has  been  done,  the  legislative  machinery  will, 
we  hope  and  expect,  be  simpler  than  Mr  O’Malley’s  ideal. 
Hr  O’Malley  is  equally  in  love  with  the  English  system  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  with  the  American  system 
of  both  State  and  National  House  of  Eepresentatives  and 
Congress ;  and  he  accordingly  proposes  that  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  should  each  have  its  representative 
House  of  Commons,  chosen  by  electoral  districts,  and  its 
feudal  House  of  Lords,  and  that  these  several  Lower  and 
Upper  Houses  shall  take  part  in  the  election  of  Im¬ 
perial  Houses  of  Commons  and  Lords,  which  shall  owe 
allegiance  to  none  but  the  Queen.  His  proposals  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  had  he  so  shaped  them  as  to 
show  how  each  member  of  the  British  Federation  might 
have  its  own  House  of  Commons,  and  how,  either  from 
these  various  Houses  or  by  more  direct  choice  of  the  people 
electing  them,  one  general  Senate  might  be  chosen  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

But  these' questions  are  still  in  their  infancy,  and  Father 
O  Malley’s  book  must  be  welcomed  as  one  contribution  to 
the  discussion  that  will  be  continued  and  attract  more  and 
more  attention  during  some  time  to  come.  The  Home 
Rule  movement  in  Ireland  is  only  part  of  an  agitation  that 
is  showing  itself  with  increasing  importance  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  civilised  world.  Federalism  has  prospered 
for  three  generations  in  the  United  States,  where  there 
are  signs  both  of  partial  stagnation  and  of  feverish 
activity  that  show  the  necessity  of  certain  reforms.  It 
has  quite  lately  made  one  important  step,  though  not  a 
very  advanced  one,  in  the  constitutional  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  Austria  and  its  dependencies.  Still 
more  lately,  and  up  to  the  present  moment,  it  has  been 
showing  itself  in  more  or  less  wild  forms  in  France  and 
Spain ;  and  perhaps  Spain  and  France  will  teach  us  the 
next  lessons  in  this  important  problem.  “  One  of  the 
greatest  faults  of  the  Revolution,”  says  M.  de  Laveleye  in 
‘  Essai  sur  les  Formes  de  Gouvernement  dans  les  Societes 
Modernes,’  “  was  the  destruction  of  the  Provincial  Assem¬ 
blies  ;  and  I  doubt  if  France  can  ever  obtain  the  possession 
of  true  liberty  till  she  has  re-established  them.”  “  With 
the  absolute  unity  that  reigns  in  France,”  says  the  same 
excellent  economist,  “  the  same  agitation  seizes  the  whole 
country  and  puts  everything  in  danger.  All  have  the 
same  fever  at  the  same  time  ;  neither  against  a  despot  nor 
against  a  revolution  is  there  any  refuge  anywhere.  With 
local  autonomies  it  is  not  so.  Each  province  has  its  par¬ 
ticular  crisis  which  does  not  distract  the  others.  Thus  it 
is  that  Switzerland  and  the  United  States  can  resist  so 
steadily  all  the  storms  of  democracy.  A  Unitarian  Republic 
must  succumb  to  them  quickly.  Local  autonomies  are  the 
necessary  adjuncts  of  the  Parliamentary  regime.  The 
Parliament  having  too  much  to  do,  does  it  badh'.  The 
entanglement,  the  opposition  of  interests,  bring  about 
incessant  ministerial  crises,  which  reduce  the  Government 
to  impotency.”  Those  sentences  are  worth  thinking  over. 


ism,  contemplates  returning  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church, 
describes  herself  as  “  a  bark  on  a  stormy  sea,  without  rudder 
and  without  compass.” 

“  But  both  are  easily  to  be  recovered,  my  darling,”  said  Made¬ 
line,  her  soft  brown  eyes  looking  tenderly  through  her  tears. 

Not  so  easily,  dearest — not  so  soon.” 

“  Yes,  soon  and  easily.  The  sacraments  restore  all  that  is  lost, 
and  give  more  ;  and  the  one  act  of  obedience  involved  in  seeking 
them  causes  the  fetters  of  the  past  to  drop  from  the  soul  like 
broken  threads.” 

A  little  earlier  in  the  book  is  a  conversation  on  the 
approaching  war  in  France 


“What  nation  does  so  much  in  sending  the  light  of  truth  over 
all  the  world  [as  France]?  England  sends  commerce.  Franco 
sends  Christianity.  That  in  the  end  will  plead  for  her.” 

“  Yes,  in  the  end ;  but  meanwhile  she  will  faint  beneath  tlm 
scourge — that  scourge  which  her  lying  blasphemy,  her  Voltairian¬ 
ism,  her  guilty  luxury,  her  obscene  literature,  and  her  vile  drama, 
have  so  richly  deserved.” 


An  author  who  indulges  in  so  weak  a  dilution  of  pulpit 
rhetoric,  without  even  being  able  to  plead  that  her  pulpit 
is  that  under  which  the  majority  of  Englishmen  sit,  starts 
at  a  disadvantage. 

Unfortunately  Mrs  Montgomery  seems  unable  to  acquire 
any  one  literary  charm  to  atone  for  the  stripes,  which  she 
may  be  presumed,  as  a  conscientious  woman,  to  think  need¬ 
ful  for  her  reader’s  spiritual  welfare.  Her  style  is  one  to 
which  we  have  grown  accustomed,  slow-paced,  clumsy  in 
grammar  and  construction,  the  reverse  of  brilliant.  From 
the  first  page  we  quote  an  example  of  this  : — 

The  air  that  wafted  in  was  laden  with  the  sweetness,  etc. 

But  though  Mrs  Montgomery  is  not  often  detected  in  a 
decided  error,  English  as  written  by  her  is  a  most  tedious 
and  trying  exercise ;  and  must  have  been  almost  as  severe  a 
trial  of  her  patience  who  writes  as  of  ours  who  read. 

The  hero  of  the  ‘  The  Wrong  Man  ’  is  a  bank  clerk,  who 
allows  himself  to  be  falsely  branded  with  theft,  and  for 
seven  years  shields  a  dissolute  scamp  of  a  friend  who  is 
the  real  culprit.  The  hero  is  disowned  by  his  parents,  and 
his  father  dies  of  grief ;  while  the  friend  whom  he  protects 
enjoys  life  to  the  utmost,  and  dies  of  consumption  at  the 
expiration  of  the  seven  years.  No  satisfactory  reason  is 
assigned  for  this  unusual  piece  of  self-sacrifice  on  behalf 
of  the  least  deserving  of  men,  and  all  the  characters  in  the 
book  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  to  the  end  of  the  second 
volume,  when  happily  the  conversion  of  the  Comtist  and 
three  marriages  render  a  third  volume  unnecessary.  From 
beginning  to  end  of  the  two  volumes  there  is  no  gleam  of 
humour,  no  spark  of  interest ;  the  experiences  of  an  ambu¬ 
lance  nurse  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  are  more  tamely 
told  than  it  is  easy  to  imagine  ;  the  whole  book  is  unutter¬ 
ably  flat.  After  duly  discounting  the  repugnance  excited 
by  the  prominence  given  to  religious  views  in  ‘  The  Wrong 
Man,’  we  must  record  our  opinion  that  Mrs  Montgomery 
could  not  have  written  a  novel  more  evenly  unsuccessful. 

F.  C. 


UNLAWFUL  PERSONATION. 


THE  WRONG  MAN. 


On  Pertonalion  and  Dispvted  Identity  and  their  Tests.  By  Aubrey 
Moriarty,  Esq.,  Barrister  at-Law.  Stevens  and  Haynes. 


The  Wrong  Man.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs  Alfred  Montgomery.  In 
Two  Volumes.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 


It  IS  difficult  for  any  one  who  is  not  a  Catholic  to  deal 
fairly  with  an  author  who  writes  in  the  full  ardour  of  Catho¬ 
licism.  Religion  in  so  severely  Catholic  a  novel  as  ‘  The 
^  rong  Man  ’  is  brought  into  such  persistent  prominence, 
and  the  reader  has  it  so  incessantly  impressed  upon  him 
that  the  Church  and  her  sacraments  are  the  source  and  end 
of  all  that  is  good  in  human  conduct,  that  it  is  difficult  for 
^  critic,  who  can  do  nothing  but  stumble  among  these  tomb¬ 
stones,  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  as  to  the  author’s  literary 
^orth.  To  the  non-Catholic  mind,  Catholicism  is  expressed 
in  ‘  The  Wrong  Man  ’  in  a  peculiarly  offensive  form,  while 
to  the  Catholic  the  ceaseless  reiteration  of  the  power  and 
.  neficence  of  his  creed  can  hardly  fail  to  be  wearisome.  Two 
instances  may  be  given  of  this  religious  arrogance,  w’hich  is 
sure  to  put  Mrs  Montgomery  out  of  favour  with  the  non- 
Batholic  reader.  A  lady  who,  having  wandered  into  Comt- 


Mr  Moriarty  has  done  a  good  service  in  throwing  light 
upon  a  very  important  branch  of  jurisprudence,  of  wffiich 
the  general  public  is  peculiarly  ignorant,  and  which  is  full 
of  difficulties  even  to  members  of  the  legal  profession. 
At  the  present  moment,  when  a  trial  involving  very 
important  interests — an  ancient  title,  a  large  fortune,  and 
the  honour  and  good  faith  of  more  than  one  family,  occu¬ 
pies  public  attention  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  it  is  pecu- 
liarly  desirable  that  we  should  be  enabled  to^  strip  such  a 
subject  of  the  mass  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  which 
surround  it,  and  to  appreciate  the  true  nature  of  the  questions 
at  issue  and  the  tests  by  which  these  can  be  elucidated. 

Although  Mr  Moriarty’s  pamphlet  is  addressed  to  the  bar 
and  the  bench  rather  than  to  the  public,  it  is  written  in 
language  so  plain  and  simple  as  to  be  within  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  any  man  of  common  sense  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  follow  his  reasoning,  and  the  effect  of  such  a  study 
w’ill  be  to  clear  the  mind  of  a  great  deal  of  misconception 
by  establishing,  what  many  find  difficult  to  grasp,  the 
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meaning  and  eflfect  of  the  offence  known  as  unlawful  per¬ 
sonation.  “  Personation  in  its  legal  sense,”  says  Mr 
Moriarty,  “  may  be  described  as  the  pretending  to  be  a , 
person  one  is  not  with  intent  to  defraud,”  and  although 
there  mav  be  endless  varieties  of  this  description  of  fraud, 
he  reduces  these  to  two  distinct  classes,  ”  those  in  which  the 
word  person  means  legal  rights  or  status,  and  those 
in  which  person  means  the  body  and  mind  of  another.” 
Of  the  former  class,  Thomas  Provis,  who  claimed  to  be 
the  son  of  Sir  Hugh  Smyth,  and  to  be  entitled  to  his  estate, 
is  a  fair  illustration,  since  “  the  personation  is  that  of  the 
filial  status,  not  of  the  body  and  the  mind  of  an  admitted 
original,  because  no  such  original  admitted  here  had  ever 
existed.”  The  latter  class  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
present  claimant  to  the  Tichborne  estates,  because  he 
not  only  claims  those  estates,  but  rests  his  claims 
upon  the  ground  of  his  being  an  individual  who  was 
known  to  have  existed,  and  who,  if  living,  would  be 
entitled  to  the  property  and  estates  which  he  claims. 
The  element  of  comparison^  so  all-important  in  the  latter 
case,  is  entirely  excluded  from  the  former,  and  it  is  this 
element  which  in  cases  of  disputed  identity  makes  the 
proceedings  so  protracted,  by  the  necessity  of  calling  a  very 
large  number  of  witnesses  to  speak  to  every  detail  of  body 
or  mind  that  can  tend  to  prove  or  disprove  the  resemblance 
between  the  claimant  and  the  individual  antecedently 
known  whom  he  asserts  himself  to  be. 

Upon  these  points  Mr  Moriart}’^  enters  very  fully,  and  he 
further  lays  it  down  that  no  man  can  with  impunity  “  break 
the  ties  which  bind  him  to  his  family,  property,  and  friends,  | 
beyond  certain  periods,  unless  under  some  physical  or  moral 
constraint,”  and  that  when  these  periods  are  exceeded, 
the  law  presumes  the  individual  to  1^  dead,  just  as  a  ship 
sailing  from  a  given  port,  and  not  arriving  at  its  destination, 
or  being  seen  or  heard  of  for  a  year  or  two,  is  presumed  to  be 
lost.  A  person  reappearing  under  these  circumstances  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  bound  to  account  for  his  conduct,  to  explain  his 
motives,  and  to  substantiate  his  story  by  evidence  of  various 
kinds,  leading  frequently  to  anatomical  and  metaphysical 
discussion  and  other  issues  wholly  outside  the  province  or 
ordinary  functions  of  a  court  of  justice.” 

It  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  Mr  Moriarty  to  quote 
detached  portions  of  his  work,  which,  to  be  useful  as  a  guide 
on  a  very  intricate  path,  must  be  carefully  read  as  a  whole  ; 
and,  having  given  an  outline  of  his  objects,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  pamphlet  itself,  strongly  recommending  it  as 
a  clear,  concise,  and  thoroughly  impartial  argument  upon  a 
subject  of  much  interest  and  of  great  public  importance. 

STUDIES  AND  ROMANCES. 

Studies  and  Romances.  By  H.  Schiitz  Wilson.  Henry  S.  King 
and  Co. 

Some  books,  although  naturally  classed  as  light  litera¬ 
ture,  have  but  little  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  category, 
and  are,  in  reality,  more  nearly  allied  to  graver  works. 
They  are  easily  read,  and  make  small  demands  on  the 
mental  digestion,  but  there  is  a  flavour  about  them  alto¬ 
gether  different  from  that  which  pervades  the  trash  pro¬ 
duced  to  satisfy  pampered  and  unhealthy  palates.  Mr 
Wilson’s  book  is  of  this  kind.  In  it  we  find  the  lighter 
thoughts  and  fancies  of  a  thoughtful  and  studious  man. 
The  writing  is  easy  and  fluent,  and  evidently  gives  a  true 
picture  of  the  author’s  mind  ;  it  possesses  also,  in  a  marked 
degree,  the  charms  of  individuality  and  directness,  so  that 
one  feels,  in  reading  it,  a  pleasant  sense  of  fellowship  and 
converse  with  a  sympathetic  and  genial  nature,  open  to 
poetic,  artistic,  and  healthy  natural  impressions.  Of  the 
various  stories  and  descriptions  which  compose  this  work 
the  best  are  those  of  which  the  subject  matter  is  drawn 
from  life  or  history.  A  certain  tendency  to  the  senti¬ 
mentalism  of  ordinary  magazine  tales,  noticeable  in  such 
tales  as  “  A  Romance  of  the  Thames  ”  and  “  On  Moor  and 
Main,”  is  here  corrected  by  the  stern  necessity  of  adhering 
to  facts,  and  this  imposed  yoke  serves  to  bring  out  Mr 
Wilson’s  better  qualities.  In  **  The  Loves  of  Goethe  ”  he 
has  undertaken  the  diflScult  task  of  picturing  to  the 
reader  the  originals  of  the  various  song-portraits  found  in 


;  the  poet’s  minor  poems.  In  so  doing  he  evinces  consider- 
;  able  penetration  into  the  character  of  Goethe  himself,  and 
I  a  clear  conception  of  the  women  who  at  different  times 
I  touched  his  heart  or  excited  his  somewhat  wanderini? 

I  desire.  In  spite  of  the  unavoidable  brevity  with  which 
j  the  subject  is  treated,  this  article  is  singularly  comprehen- 
I  sive  and  balanced. 

1  “  Shakespeare  in  Blackfriars  ”  gives,  in  the  setting  of  a 

I  story,  an  account  of  the  first  performance  of  “  Hamlet  ” 
at  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  in  Playhouse-yard.  The  feelings 
of  the  audience  who  first  heard  the  words  of  this  play  as 
they  fell  from  the  actor’s  lips  are  conjured  up  with  much 
vividness  and  dwelt  on  with  the  unction  of  a  true  lover  of 
the  drama.  It  is  in  this  power  of  describing  and  vivifying 
past  times  and  occurrences,  and  of  conveying  his  own 
impression  clearly  and  directly  to  his  readers,  that  Mr 
Wilson’s  chief  literary  merit  lies,  for  no  impression  can 
I  be  so  conveyed  without  a  distinct  and  genuine  realisation 
of  the  event  in  the  author’s  mind — in  itself  a  sign  of  true 
imagination.  “Two  Sprigs  of  Edelweiss”  and  “An 
Exalted  Horn  ”  are  animated  accounts  of  Alpine  excursions, 
instinct  with  mountaineer’s  enthusiasm  and  full  of  graphic! 
j  description.  The  sensations  of  the  climber  on  being 
awakened  at  one  in  the  morning  and  forced  by  hit  im- 
I  placable  guide  to  get  up,  dress,  breakfast,  and  start,  are 
most  humorously  depicted,  the  various  details  often 
missed  by  the  ordinary  observer,  but  so  invaluable  in  giving 
life  to  the  scene,  being  happily  and  skilfully  put  in.  At 
this  season,  when  over-worked  brains  seek  relaxation  and 
find  too  often  only  tedium  and  nausea  in  the  works  designed 
to  afford  it,  such  a  book  as  ^  Studies  and  Romances  *  will 
be  found  most  acceptable.  F.  J. 


SCHOOL  SCIENCE. 

Science  Pi'imers.  Edited  by  Professors  Huxley,  Roscoe,  and 
Balfour  Stewart. —  ‘  Chemistry.’  By  Professor  Roscoe,  F.R.S. 

—  ‘Physics.’  By  Professor  Balfour  Stewart,  F. R.S. — ‘Phy¬ 
sical  Geography.’  By  Professor  Geikie.  Macmillan. 

Collins' s  Elementary  Science  Series.  *  Physical  Geography.’  By 
John  Macturk,  F.R.G.S.  — ‘  First  Book  of  Botany  :  The  Ana¬ 
tomy  and  Physiology  of  Plants.’  By  Professor  Balfour,  M.D. 

— ‘  Second  Book  of  Botany  :  Systematic  and  Economic 
Botany.’  By  Professor  Balfour,  M.  D. — ‘  Organic  Chemistry.’ 

By  W.  M.  Watts,  D.  Sc. — ‘Practical  Chemistry.’  By  J. 
Howard. — ‘Astronomy.’  By  J.  J.  Plummer. — ‘Acoustics, 
Light  and  Heat.’  By  William  Lees. —  ‘A  First  Book  of 
Mineralogy.’  By  J.  H.  Collins,  F.G.  S. — ‘  Elementary  Mathe¬ 
matics.’  By  Lewis  Sergeant. — ‘  Practical,  Plane,  and  Solid 
Geometry.’  By  Henry  Angel. — ‘Theoretical  Mechanics.’  By 
William  Rossitcr. — ‘Machine  Construction  and  Drawing.’ 

Bv  Edw’ard  Tomkins.  —  ‘  Steam  and  the  Steam  Engine ;  Laud, 
Marine,  and  Locomotive.’  By  Henry  Evers,  LL. D.  ‘Nautical 
Astronomy.’  By  Henry  Evers,  LL.D.  William  Collins, 
Sons,  and  Co. 

Mwrbys  Science  and  Art  Series  of  Text-Books.  Edited  by  Sydney 

B.  J.  Skertchley,  F.G.S.  ‘Physical Geography.’  By  S.  B.  J. 
Skertchley. — ‘Geology.’  By  S.  B.  J.  Skertchley. — ‘Botany: 
Structural  and  Physiological.’  By  Alfred  Grugeon. — ‘Crys¬ 
tallography.’  By  J.  Jordan. —  ‘Mechanics.’  By  A  J. 
Skertchley.  Thomas  Murby. 

Text-Books  of  Science.  Edited  bv  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A.,  and 

C.  W.  Merrifield,  F.  R  S.  — ‘  WoVkshop  Appliances.’  By  Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  P.  B.  Shelley. — ‘Technical  Arithmetic  and  Mensu¬ 
ration.’  By  C.  W.  Merrifield. —  ‘Algebra  and  Trigonometry. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  N.  Griffin,  B.D.— ‘Plane  and  Solid  Geome¬ 
try.’  By  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Watson.— ‘The  Elements  of 
Mechanism.’  By  T.  M.  Goodeve. — ‘Metals:  Their  Proper¬ 
ties  and  Treatment.’  By  Professor  C.  L.  Bloxam. — ‘ 
ganic  Chemistry.’  By  Professor  W.  A.  Miller,  M.D.— 

‘  Theory  of  Heat.’  By  Professor  J.  Clerk  Maxwell.  Long¬ 
mans. 

Having  last  week  taken  the  opportunity  offered  by  holi¬ 
day  time  to  say  something  about  some  of  the  school  o 
[  histories  that  have  lately  been  issued,  we  shall  to-day 
j  comment  briefly  on  some  recent  scientific  school-books. 
These  are,  perhaps,  suflBciently  numerous;  the  thirty 
now  before  us  being  only  volumes  included  in  four  com¬ 
prehensive  series  of  text-books,  while  we  have  here  taken 
no  account  of  the  single  volumes,  which  would  form  quite 
as  large  a  heap,  that  have  also  been  published  during  the 
past  few  months.  Provided  the  books  are  good,  howler, 
they  can  hardly  be  too  plentiful,  especially  as  most  of  them 
are  now  issued  to  meet  a  want  which,  til!  quite  recently, 
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hardly  existed,  and  accordingly  was  not  catered  for.  Of 
course,  from  time  immemorial,  boys  have  been  instructed 
in  mathematics  and  in  some  sort  of  natural  philosophy ; 
but  even  on  these  subjects  the  best  teachers  are  growing 
dissatisfied  with  the  standard  ”  school-books,  and  are 
calling  for  new  ones.  Thus  the  whole  market  has  to  be 
supplied  anew,  and  the  market,  most  happily,  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

Many  school-books  are  not  easy  to  be  reviewed,  because 
of  their  mediocre  character.  They  may  be  fairly  good  and 
very  useful,  even  if  they  hardly  differ  at  all  from  other 
books  on  the  same  subject,  and  offer  no  points  of  import¬ 
ance  for  special  criticism.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case 
with  the  excellent  little  series  of  “  Science  Primers,”  which 
is  being  published  under  the  sanction  of  Professors  Huxley, 
Boscoe,  and  Balfour  Stuart.  The  first-named  editor  has 
not  yet  issued  his  contribution  to  the  series ;  but  to  the 
other  two  we  are  indebted  for  excellent  little  manuals  on 
chemistry  and  physics,  to  which  we  referred  on  their 
appearance ;  and  if  Professor  Geikie’s  *  Physical  Geography’ 
is  not  quite  equal  to  them  in  execution,  it  is  still  a  capital 
book.  The  idea  of  this  series  is  to  present  the  latest 
teachings  of  sound  science  in  a  form  intelligible  to  very 
young  children  and  in  volumes  small  enough  to  be  read 
through  and  through  without  fatigue.  Mr  Geikie  seems 
to  us  to  strain  too  much  after  simplicity,  and  here  and 
there  his  language  is  rather  frivolous  than  instructive ;  but 
he  crowds  an  amazing  quantity  of  very  useful  information 
into  his  tiny  handbook,  and  what  is  more,  he  so  crowds  it 
as  to  make  it  intelligible  to  every  reader,  and  to  show  him 
that,  for  each  fact  recorded,  a  hundred  others  are  within 
his  reach,  if  he  goes  about  with  his  eyes  open.  We  wish 
we  had  space  in  which  to  quote  the  five  pages,  including 
two  woodcuts,  entitled  “  How  Springs  are  Formed.”  They 
are  just  of  the  sort  fitted  to  answer  an  intelligent  child’s 
question,  and  to  set  him  asking  a  dozen  more. 

Mr  Macturk’s  ‘  Physical  Geography,*  also  a  very  good 
book,  if  compared  with  Professor  Geikie’s,  illustrates  the 
difference  of  object  and  execution  between  the  series  of 
“  Science  Primers,”  and  ‘‘  Collins’s  Elementary  Science 
Series.”  The  former  is  intended  for  quite  young  children, 
and  ought  to  be  very  welcome  to  mothers  and  governesses. 
The  latter  is  intended  for  use  in  schools  and  by  students 
who  are  not  at  school.  It  is  professedly  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,”  andthere 
is  an  unpleasant  look  of  the  cram-book  about  it ;  but  the 
series,  which  appears  already  to  comprise  more  than  five- 
and-twenty  volumes,  though  all  of  them  are  not  before  us, 
is  really  a  very  good  one.  Most  of  the  authors  employed 
upon  it  are  quite  up  to  their  work,  some  of  them  being 
professors  of  wide  repute,  and  others  working  school¬ 
masters,  who  are  none  the  less  competent  because  their 
names  are  not  familiar.  Mr  Macturk’s  volume  is  a  fair 
specimen.  It  is  well  and  very  concisely  written,  well 
stored  with  tables  and  statistics,  and  supplied  with  some 
excellent  maps  of  wind  and  ocean  currents,  and  the  like, 
and  with  several  woodcuts  that  are  useful,  though  of  poor 
execution.  The  two  volumes  by  Professor  Balfour  on  ‘  The 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Plants,*  and  ‘  Systematic 
and  Economic  Botany,’  hardly  need  to  be  recommended  by 
us.  They  give  in  a  condensed  form,  and  with  the  help  of 
numerous  illustrations,  the  substance  of  the  teaching  which 
their  author  has  already  given  in  several  larger  books. 
Mr  Collins’s  ‘  Mineralogy  ’  and  Dr  Watts’s  ‘  Organic  Che- 
uawtry  ’  are  bald  abstracts  of  information,  showing  no  great 
originality  in  their  compilers,  but  useful  as  books  of 
reference ;  and  Mr  Howard’s  *  Practical  Chemistry  ’  is  a 
capital  guide  to  cheap  and  instructive  experiments  by  help 
of  which  any  shrewd  schoolboy,  in  the  way  of  pastime,  can 
wcome  his  own  teacher.  Mr  L^s’s  *  Elements  of  Acoustics, 
Light  and  Heat,’  and  Mr  Plummer’s  ‘Introduction  to 
^tronomy,’  are  epitomes  of  the  researches  of  other  writers. 
Epitomes  are  useful  if  well  done,  but  they  may  be  so  much 
J^ueezed  up  as  to  be  of  comparatively  little  value.  Mr 
Lewis  Sergeant,  for  instance,  undertakes  “  to  enunciate 
sound  principles,  and  to  illustrate  those  principles  in  the 
clearest  manner,”  so  as  to  provide  a  complete  text-book  of 
f”|Lmetic,  geometry,  and  algebra  in  the  140  pages  of  his 
Elementary  Mathematics.’  This  crowding  up  necessarily 


involves  some  confusion.  Thus,  under  the  heading  ‘‘  Stocks 
and  Shares,”  after  the  definition—”  Stock  is  the  nominal 
amount  of  the  capital  of  a  company,  divided  into  shares, 
which  are  represented  by  scrip,”  which  only  a  very  pre¬ 
cocious  schoolboy  would  understand — we  find  among  others 
this  rather  embarrassing  ”  example :  ” — ”  My  customers 
ask  for  5  per  cent,  discount  ?  What  must  I  charge  for 
sugar,  which  cost  me  4d.  a  pound,  to  gain  15  per  cent.  ?  ” 
It  may  be  good  exercise  for  the  schoolboy  to  separate  this 
profit  and  loss  sum  from  all  connection  with  stocks  and 
I  shares,  capital  and  scrip ;  but  we  presume  that  Mr  Sergeant 
did  not  mean  his  volume  to  be  a  puzzle-book.  It  may  be 
welcome,  however,  to  many  who  are  not  schoolboys,  as  a  com¬ 
pact  summary  of  information  they  have  already  acquired  ; 
and  it  is  a  fair  preface  to  the  more  thorough,  and  for  the 
most  part,  very  commendable  volumes  in  ”  Collins’s  Science 
Series,”  which  are  especially  adapted  to  aitizan-students 
and  others.  These,  which  we  shall  only  name,  are  Mr 
Angel’s  ‘  Practical,  Plane,  and  Solid  Geometry,’  a  book 
evidently  based  upon  sound  theoretical  knowledge  and  long 
practice  in  teaching,  and  which  leads  up  very  satisfactorily 
to  Mr  Tomkins’s  more  technical  work  on  ‘  Machine  Con¬ 
struction  and  Drawing.’  Mr  Rossiter’s  ‘  Theoretical 
Mechanics,’  again,  is  the  work  of  a  very  competent  teacher, 
and  affords  useful  preparation  to  Dr  Evers’s  elaborate 
treatise  on  ‘  Steam  and  the  Steam  Engine.’  Another 
technical  volume  in  this  series,  on  ‘  Nautical  Astronomy,’ 
is  also  by  Dr  Evers.  If  all  the  volumes  in  ”  Collins’s 
Science  Series  ”  are  not  of  the  very  first  quality,  all  are 
good,  and  its  projector  deserves  hearty  praise  for  having 
brought  together  so  much  capital  work  and  made  it  so 
generally  available  by  issuing  it  in  shilling  volumes. 

The  plan  of  the  “  Text-Books  of  Science,”  which  Mr 
Goodeve  and  Mr  Merrifield  are  editing,  is  narrower  in  its 
scope,  but  in  its  own  direction  more  thorough  than  either 
of  the  series  just  referred  to.  We  believe  that  twelve 
volumes  have  already  been  issued,  and  each  one  that  we 
have  seen  is  the  work  of  an  experienced  teacher  on  the 
subject  handled  in  it.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  hardly  come 
within  the  designation  of  ”  school  science,”  as  they  are 
too  profound  and  exhaustive  for  ordinary  school-boys’  com¬ 
prehension,  being  manuals  specially  adapted  for  civil 
engineers  and  mechanicians,  and  for  students  preparing 
themselves  for  those  callings.  Professor  Shelley’s  ‘  Work¬ 
shop  Appliances,’  the  latest  volume  in  the  series,  is  of  this 
sort ;  but  parts  of  it  would  interest  any  schoolboy  in  his 
play-hours,  and  most  of  it  might  very  profitably  be  made  the 
subject  of  examination  in  school-time.  In  a  philosophical 
and  at  the  same  time  very  practical  way,  it  describes  the 
principles  of  tool-making,  and  actual  construction  of  ”  the 
gauging  and  measuring  instruments,  the  hand  cutting-tools, 
lathes,  drilling,  planing,  and  other  machine-tools  used  by 
engineers.”  Other  volumes  in  the  series  are  less  technical 
though  not  less  useful  to  technical  students.  Thus  Mr 
Merrifield’s  *  Technical  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration  ’ 
undertakes  “  to  give  to  the  elementary  rules  the  precision 
and  illustration  which  they  need  for  further  pursuit  of  the 
subject,  and  to  the  higher  rules  that  gradual  induction 
which  is  a  more  effective  instrument  of  teaching  than  a 
strict  logical  arrangement and  in  the  section  on  mensu¬ 
ration  ”  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  bring  into  distinct¬ 
ness  the  leading  principles  on  which  the  application  of 
arithmetic  to  geometry  depends,  such  as  the  separation  of 
size  and  form,  the  principle  of  similarity,  the  principle  of 
deformation,  and  the  coincidence  of  inferior  and  superior 
limits.”  Mr  Griffin’s  ‘  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  ’  is  a 
similar  treatise  for  ”  artisans  and  others  who  may  wish  to 
make  the  computations  which  arise  in  practice,  and  to  read 
books  in  which  science  is  treated  mathematically and 
Mr  Watson’s  ‘Plane  and  Solid  Geometry’  is  another  of  the 
treatises  adapting  Euclid  to  modem  requirements  which  are 
now  very  properly  being  written.  The  absolute  bondage  of 
geometry  to  Euclid  that  till  lately  has  been  absolute  is,  in 
its  way,  almost  as  strange  and  injurious  as  was  the  former 
bondage  of  physics  and  metaphysics  to  Aristotle.  The 
‘  Elements  of  Mechanism,’  with  which  Mr  Goodeve  ® jarieff 
this  series  of  “  Text  Books  of  Science,”  has  been  published 
some  three  years,  and  has  already  taken  its  place  as  a 
standard  class-book ;  and  we  need  not  refer  to  the  volumes 
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of  a  different  class  that  have  thus  far  been  included  in  the 
series,  beyond  saying  that  Professor  Bloxam’s  ‘  Metals  ’  and 
the  late  Professor  Miller’s  *  Inorganic  Chemistry  are  both 
excellent  manuals,  and  that  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  s 
*  Theory  of  Heat  ’  is  the  most  comprehensive  treatise  on 
the  subject  that  has  yet  been  published  in  England. 

“Murby’s  Science  and  Art  Series  of  Text-Books  ”  is  in¬ 
tended  for  pupils,  either  in  schools  or  at  mechanics’ institutes, 
who  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of  previous  scientific  training. 
Of  the  five  volumes  that  have  as  yet  been  issued  nearly  all 
are  very  good.  Two  on  ‘  Physical  Geography  ’  and  ‘  Geo¬ 
logy,’  Vjy  Mr  Sydney  Skertchley,  are  quite  above  the  average 
as  regards  both  sound  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
and  tact  in  bringing  it  within  reach  of  his  scholars.  Mr 
Alfred  Skertchley ’s  "Mechanics,*  which  is  only  published 
this  week,  is  also  a  good  compilation  .from  the  best  autho¬ 
rities,  and  something  more  than  a  compilation.  There  is 
some  apparent  pedantry  in  the  author’s  adoption  of  Professor 
Thomson’s  and  Professor  Tait’s  re-arrangement  of  mechanics, 
under  the  heads  of  kinematics  and  dynamics,  instead  of  j 
statics  and  dynamics,  the  new  dynamics  having  statics  as  ' 
one  of  its  subdivisions ;  but  there  is  scientific  and  logical 
accuracy  in  this,  and  Mr  Skertchley  is  thereby  able  to  ex¬ 
plain  in  due  sequence  motion  in  the  abstract,  apart  from 
the  body  moved,  and  mechanical  motion,  as  regards  the 
effects  of  force  upon  bodies ;  the  latter  including  all  the 
problems  of  statics,  “  to  ascertain  that  relation  between 
the  directions  and  intensities  of  force  acting  on  a  body 
which  will  keep  the  body  in  equilibrium,”  and  all  the 
problems  of  kinetics,  “  the  directions  and  intensities  of 
forces  not  in  equilibrium  being  given  to  determine  the 
direction  and  velocity  of  the  motion  thereby  imparted.” 

TT 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Appeal  to  the  Reverend  Clerfrymcn  of  the  United  States  on  Behalf  of  the 
rriinal  Law  of  (iod  for  Mankind.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  35.)  riiiladelphia  : 
Claxton,  Remsen,  and  liaffeltinger. 

Trllz — Where  are  the  Dead?  or.  Spiritualism  Explained.  Second  Edition. 

(Ecap.  tSvo,  pp.  viii,  225,  3s.)  Siinpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Fuller,  ^Irs.— Crown- Harden.  In  Throe  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  307, 
300,  29S  318.  Gd.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Ci  iUeiiffa,  A. — ,Tlie  Pearl  of  the  Antilles.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  202,  Os.) 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

Horwood,  Alfred  .J.,  Edited  and  Translated  by. — Year  Books  of  the  Reign 
of  Kin^^  Edward  the  First.  Years  XXI.  and  XXII.  (Royal  8vo, 
pp.  xvii,  603.  10s.)  Longmans. 

L'Alliance  do  la  Ddmocratie  Socialiste  ct  L’Association  Internationale  des 
Travailleurs.  (Ecup.  8vo,  pp.  137,  28.)  A.  Darsou. 

Marcoy,  Paul.— A  Journey  across  South  America,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  llalf-Vol.  IV.  (Imperial  4to,  pp.  xx,  292,  218.) 
Blackie  and  Son. 

JIurhy’s  Scripture  Manuals :  The  Book  of  Numbers.  By  a  Practical 
Teacher.  (IGmo,  pp.  48.)  Thomas  Murby. 

Opinions  concerning  the  Bible  Law  of  Marriage.  By  One  of  the  People. 
(Crown  8vo,  |ip.  239,  1  dol.  00  cents.)  Philadelphia:  Cla.xtou,  Remsen, 
and  Haffellingcr. 

Ronayno,  J.  P.— How  “Liberal”  England  Governs  Catholic  Ireland,  as 
exemplilied  in  tl»e  County  of  Cork.  Second  Edition.  (8vo,  pp.  42,  6d.) 
Dublin:  McGlashan  and  Gill. 

SLertcbley,  A.  J.— Natural  Philosophy.  Part  I.  Mechanics.  (Fcap.  8vo, 
pp.  viii,  108,  Is.)  Thomas  Murby. 

Youffe,  Charlotte  Jf.— The  Pillars  of  the  House;  or,  Under  Wode,  under 
Rode.  Vol.  IV.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  414,  Os.)  Macmillan. 

The  splendid  collection  of  “  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  Middl6  Ages,”  which 
is  being  issued  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  now  includes 
more  than  120  volumes,  and,  if  some  of  these  are  of  com¬ 
paratively  little  value,  most  are  works  of  extreme  import¬ 
ance  to  the  student  of  history  and,  when  the  information 
contained  in  them  has  been  properly  extracted  and  worked 
into  readable  form,  will  go  far  to  revolutionise  the  popular 
view  of  mediceval  England.  The  latest  of  the  series,  the 
second  volume  of  Year  BooJes  of  the  lieign  of  Edward  J., 
edited  by  Mr  Horwood,  is  mainly-  interesting  to  legal 
students,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  variety  of  curious 
Norman -French  reports  of  cases  brought  before  the  Common 
Law  Courts  near  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
thus  bringing  to  light  some  of  the  “  lex  non  scripta  ”  of 
England.  But  it  also  has  a  wider  interest  as  illus¬ 
trating  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  time. 

We  have  referred  in  another  column  to  the  concluding 
half-volume  of  the  English  edition  of  M.  Marcoy’s  Jhitrney 
across  South  America.  We  shall  here  only  note  that 
Mr  Gallenga’s  Vearl  of  the  Antilles  seems  to  contain  much 
valuable  information  about  society  and  politics  in  Cuba, 
collected  in  the  course  of  a  journey  undertaken  especially 


to  seek  out  the  truth  about  the  insurrection  that  is  always 
almost  at  an  end,”  hut  shows  few  signs  of  abatement.  ^ 

An  elaborate  statement,  from  the  Marxite  point  of  view 
of  the  circumstances  which  directly  led  to  the  split  in  the 
International  Association  appears,  ""  by  order  of  the  Hague 
Congress,”  in  U Alliance  de  la  Democratie  Socialiste  et 
V Association  Internationale ^  which  denounces  the  Alliance 
for  its  existence  as  a  secret  society,  and  for  its  action  in 
Switzerland,  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  Russia,  the  writer’s 
greatest  energy  being  applied  to  the  impeachment  of  M. 
Bakounin.  We  are  not  anxious  to  make  apology  for  the 
Russian  firebrand ;  but  it  seems  to  us  very  impolitic  of 
members  of  the  International  Association,  even  if  they  have 
some  cause  to  be  angry,  and  some  reason  for  seeking  to 
exculpate  themselves,  to  be  so  eager  in  condemning  their 
opponents  within  their  own  ranks.  The  only  result  of  such 
action  must  be  that  the  outside  public  will  grow  weary  of 
the  whole  movement,  and  that  even  its  proper  influence 
upon  society  will  be  destroyed. 

Mr  Ronayne,  Mr  Maguire’s  successor  as  member  for 
Cork,  makes  out  a  strong  case  against  the  Government  in 
his  pamphlet,  How  “  ”  England  Governs  Catholic 

Ireland^  which  shows  how  the  Protestant  machinery  of 
government  is  worked  in  the  Catholic  county  of  Cork. 

We  have  received  from  Philadelphia  a  furious  book, 
Opinions  Concerning  the  Bihle  Law  of  Marriage^  and  a 
furious  pamphlet.  An  Appeal  to  the  Clergy^  ^*c.,  which  show 
anything  but  brotherly  love  towards  the  Mormons.  • 

Where  are  the  Bead  ?  is  described  in  the  preface  as  “  a 
compilation  of  the  results  of  twelve  months*  study  of  the 
phenomena  and  literature  of  Spiritualism,  and  the  object 
is  to  convey  to  the  public  a  belter  idea  than  seems  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  prevail  of  what  Spiritualism  really  is,  and  what  is 
its  use.”  It  ought  to  give  many  readers  a  better  idea  of 
Spiritualism,  but  we  hardly  think  it  will  win  many  converts 
to  the  new  religion. 

A  small  volume  on  The  Booh  of  Numbers,  in  “  Murby’s 
Scripture  Manuals,”  is  avowedly  a  cram-book  ""  to  assist 
candidates  preparing  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local 
Examinations,  and  others  connected  with  elementary  schools 
and  training  colleges.”  In  these  days  of  religious  forcing 
we  are  surprised  that  there  are  not  more  such  works. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

On  Saturday  last  the  Stock  Exchange  was  closed  for  repairs 
and  alterations.  The  demand  for  discount  at  the  Bank  of 
England  was  above  the  average,  the  rate  in  the  open  market 
for  long  bills  being  to  ^  above  the  Bank-rate.  Short  bills 
were  freely  taken  at  3  f>er  cent.,  the  supply  of  money  being 
very  abundant,  but  the  conviction  being  that  it  will  not  long 
remain  so. 

There  was  not  much  business  done  on  Monday  on  the  Stwk 
Exchange.  Consols  fell  1-16  for  the  account;  but  Foreign 
Stocks,  especially  South  American  varieties,  were  better. 
Austrian  and  Turkish  were  flat.  Railway  Shares  were 
depressed  by  the  annouiieement  that  the  North  British  will 
pay  no  dividend  this  half-year.  The  shares  of  that  company 
fell  1^,  and  those  of  other  lines  |  to  Ou  Tuesday  business 
w’as  again  very  dull.  Consols  wei'e  unaltered,  and  in  Foreign 
Stocks  the  changes  were  of  but  slight  importance,  the  most 
noteworthy  being  a  rise  of  2  in  Spanish  National  Land— 
the  first  fruit  of  Castelar’s  vigorous  policy.  Railway  Shares 
w’ere  flat,  and  the  fall  for  the  day  ranged  from  ^  to  |,  District 
and  North  British  suffering  most  severely.  Ou  Wednesday 
the  tone  of  the  market  was  rather  better.  Consols  improved 
1-16  ;  and  in  Foreign  Stocks,  though  the  movements  w^re 
few  and  unimportant,  they  were  mostly  upwards.  The 
Khedive  Loan  rose  Italian  and  San  Domingo  were 
In  Railway  Securities  the  tendency  was  still  downwards. 
Great  Northern  fell  1,  and  Great  Western  J.  In  other  stocks 
the  fall  ranged  from  |  to  §.  Brighton,  Chatham  and  Dover, 
and  North  Eastern  w’ere  firmer.  On  Thursday  there  was  a 
marked  improv'emeut  in  the  tone  of  the  market.  Consols  rose 
1-16,  and  in  Foreign  Securities  there  was  a  very  genem  i®* 
provement.  Railway  Share.s  improved  considerably,  r^ortn 
British  rose  2;,  and  otlier  lines  ^  to  District  Preference 
W’ere  exceptionally  w'eak.  . 

In  the  Loan  Market  the  supply  has  been  overflowing 
throughout  the  week,  and  the  demand  at  the  Bank  of  Lnglau 
has  been  good  ;  but  in  the  open  market  business  has  been 
very  slack.  The  Bank  directors  have  made  no  change  iu  tlieir 
rate  of  discount.  ,  i 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  end 
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on  Wednesday  last  show  that  the  public  deposits  amount  to 
6  902,138^.,  and  other  deposits  to  22,178,396/.;  being  an 
increase  of  626,597/.  and  862,876/.  respectively.  The  stock  of 
coin  and  bullion  in  both  departments  is  24,018,705/.,  or  48,758/. 
more  than  last  week.  The  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  is 
25,840,925/.,  or  a  decrease  of  466,305/.  The  proportion  of 
reserve  to  liabilities  is  44|  per  cent. 

The  traffic  receipts  on  the  Main  Line  of  the  East  Indian 
Railway  for  the  week  ended  August  2  show  a  decrease  of 
3,582/.,  on  the  Jubbulpore  Line  a  decrease  of  231/.,  and  on  the 
Bombay,  Baroda,  ana  Central  India  Railway  an  increase  of 
212/.,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

The  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  traffic  return  for  the 
week  ended  July  19  shows  a  decrease  of  2,468/.,  and  the 
Madras  Railway  an  increase  of  1,065/.,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

The  following  are  the  closing  quotations  of  yesterday : 

Consols,  924*to  f  for  money,  and  92|  to  |  for  the  account. 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities: — United  States  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  1882,  93j  to  94;  ditto,  1885,  95g  to;95l;  ditto,  1887, 
95|  to  95f ;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  90J  to  90|  ex  div. ;  ditto  Five 
per  Cent.  Funded  Loan,  91^  to  91 J  ;  Atlantic  and  Great  Western, 
First  Mortgage,  751  to  7ojf ;  ditto  Second  Mortgage,  641  to  64J 
ex  div. ;  and  ditto  Third  Mortgage,  33|  to  341 »  Erie  Railway 
Shares,  47i  to  48  ex  div.;  Illinois  Central,  85^  to  861;  Grand 
Trunk  of  Canada,  20  to  20}  ;  and  Great  Western  of  Canada,  17| 
to  17f.  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  651  to  65^  ;  ditto  Paper  Rentes, 
63  to  631  >  Bolivian,  45^  to  461 »  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents., 
521  to  531;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  51  to  52;  Egyptian,  1868,  84| 
to  84| ;  Khedive,  83|  to  83| ;  French  Rentes,  57  to  671 ;  ditto 
Six  percents.,  1870,  103  to  1031;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  90  to 
901  ex  div. ;  ditto  Scrip,  7  13*16  to  7  15-16  prem.;  Honduras,  16A 
to  171;  Italian,  1861,  61|  to61i;  Mexican,  161  to  16|;  Para- 
gnay,  35  to  37 ;  Peruvian,  1870,  701  to  701 ;  Portuguese,  424 
to  434 ;  Russian,  1870,  961  to  971 ;  ditto,  1871,  951  to  961  ex  div.  ; 
ditto,  1872,  971  to  981;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  19  11-16  to 
19  13-16;  San  Domingo,  25  to  27;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865, 
51  3-16  to  51  6-16;  ditto.  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  69}  to  70}; 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  63|  to  63^;  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 
1871,  67}  to  68}  ;  and  Uruguay,  77^  to  77}. 

British  Railway  Shares  :  —  Caledonian,  941  to  94} ;  Great 
Eastern,  40}  to  40}  ;  Great  Northern  “A,”  1471  to  148 ex  div.; 
Great  Western,  121|  to  121|  ex  all;  Brighton,  80}  to  80| ; 
London  and  North-Western,  144}  to  1451  ox  div. ;  London  and 
South-Western,  1061  to  107^  ex  div. ;  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover,  211to21f;  ditto  Preference,  601  to  61;  Metropolitan, 
71}  to  71};  Metropolitan  District,  281  to  28};  Midland,  131J  to 
1324  ex  div.;  North  British,  671  to  68;  North-Eastern,  164} 
to  1641  »  Sheffield,  75|  to  76} ;  South-Eastern,  1064 

to  107 ;  and  South-Eastern  “A,”  874  to  87}. 

rpHEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY  LANE.— Sole  Lessee  and 

JL  Manager,  F.  B.  Chattbrtox. — This  theatre,  re-decorated  under  the 
direction  of  Mr  Marsh  Nelson,  will  open  for  the  Dramatic  Season  on 
SATURDAY  NEXT,  September  20th,  when  will  be  produced  Shakespeare’s 
Tragedy  of  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA,  concentrated  into  Four  Acts 
and  Twelve  Scenes  by  Mr  Andrew  Halliday,  illustrated  with  new  and 
characteristic  scenery  by  Mr  William  Beverly.  The  cast  will  include 
Mr  James  Anderson,  Mr  Ryder,  Mr  A.  Glover,  Mr  Uignold,  Mr  Dolman, 
Mr  J.  Morris,  Mr  Byron,  Mr  H.  Russell,  Mr  Ford,  Mr  Lickfold, 
Hr  Milton,  Mr  Sargent,  Mr  H.  Clifford,  and  Mr  H.  Sinclair;  Miss 
Wallis,  Miss  Banks,  Miss  E.  Stuart,  Madlle  Adelina  Gedda,  &c.  The  inci¬ 
dental  music  selected  and  composed  by  Mr  W.  C.  Levey.  The  ballet  and 
grouping  of  crowds  arranged  by  Mr  John  Cormack.  And  the  whole  to  be 
produced  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr  Andrew  Halliday  and 
F.  B.  Cbatterton.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Tragedy  the  National  Anthem 
will  be  sung  by  the  entire  strength  of  the  company.  The  performances  will 
commence  with  a  F'arcical  Musical  Eccentricity,  in  One  Act,  entitled 
^OBODY  IN  LONDON.  Characters  by  Messrs  Brittaip  Wright, 
F.  Moreland.  Fred.  Evans  and  his  ballet  troupe;  Miss  Harriet  Coveney 
2,"?  Miss  Hudspeth.  To  conclude  with  a  New  and  Original  Farce,  entitled 
the  straight  tip.  characters  by  Messrs  Brittam  Wright,  F.  More- 
f ''u  aud  F.  Barsby ;  Miss  Charlotte  Saunders,  Miss  Clara 

decks,  and  Miss  Maud  Howard.  Prices  from  Sixpence  to  Five  Guineas. 
BMrs  open  at  half-past  six,  commence  at  seven.  Box  office  open  from  ten 
till  five  dally. 

PRINCESS’S  THEATRE  ROYAL.  —  Sole  Manager, 

Mr  James  Guiver. — EVERY  FIV’ENING,  at  seven  o’clock,  the 
1ft ''dll  commence  with  the  Popular  Farce  of  THE  MARRIED 
w^yiFLOR.  F'ollowed,  at  7.45,  by  Lord  Byron’s  Grand  Choral  Tragedy, 
p.^^FRKD.  Manfred,  Mr  Charles  Dillon,  supported  by  Messrs  W. 
Palmer,  A.  Honey,  Fenton.  Egan,  &c. ;  Mesdames  Henderson, 
Kverard,  Cowper,  Russell,  Jane  Coveney,  Lynd,  Kemp,  Villiers, 
j  Conclude  with  a  New  Fairy  Spectacular  Extravaganza, 

entitled  THE  WILL  OF  WISE  KING  KiNO,  written  by  James  Albery. 
j^ncipal  characters  by  Messrs  W.  Bignold,  Calhaem,  A.  Honey,  Palmer, 
Mim  Hughes  (Mrs  Gaston  Murray,  Mesdames  Baldwin,  Everard, 
Lynd,  and  Villiers.  Box-office  open,  under  direction  of 
Mr  F.  H.  Smith,  from  ten  till  flve^ _ _ _ 

QUEEN’S  UNIVERSITY  IN  IRELAND. 

QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  GALWAY’. 

THE  SESSION  1873-4  wiiT  commence  on  TUESDAY, 

October,  when  the  Supplemental,  Scholarship,  and  other 

Thp  "d*!  be  proceeded  with,  as  laid  down  in  the  Prospectus, 

and  Mohj*?*  Matriculation  in  the  several  Faculties  of  Arts,  Law 

Khiha V  V?®*  Department  of  Engineering,  will  be  held  on 

FuShJ’/’i®  of  October: 

cation  to  the  copies  of  the  Prospectus,  may  be  had  on  appli- 

By  order  of  the  President, 

T.  W.  MOFFETT,  LL.D.,  Registrar. 

Vueen’s  College,  Galway,  23rd  August,  1873. 


[NIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  SCHOOL. 

Head  Master-T.  HEWITT  KEY’,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
ice-Master— E.  R.  HORTON,  M.A..  Fellow  of  St  Peter’s  College, 


Cambridge. 


The  SCHOOL  will  RE-OPEN  for  New  Pupils  on  TUESDAY,  Sep- 
^mber  23,  at  9.30  a.m.  The  School  Session  is  divided  into  three  equal 
Terms.  Fee,  £8  per  Term,  to  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  eacli  Term. 
Oynanastics,  Fencing,  Drilling,  and  Advanced  Drawing,  extra. 

Extensive  additional  buildings,  including  spacious  Lecture  Rooms  for  the 
Classes  of  Chemistiy  and  Kxp^meutal  Physics,  have  recently  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  use  of  the  Pupils  attending  the  School. 

Discipline  is  maintained  without  corporal  punishment. 

A  Monthly  Report  of  the  progress  and  conduct  of  each  Pnpll  is  sent  to 
his  Parent  or  Guardian. 

The  School  is  close  to  the  Gower  street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  and  only  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  Termini  of  the  North- 
Western,  Midland,  and  (treat  Northern  Railways.  Season  Tickets  are 
granted  at  half-price  to  Pupils  attending  the  School. 

A  Prospectus,  containing  full  information  respecting  the  Courses  of 
Instruction  given  in  the  School,  witli  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Office  of  the  College. 

JOHN  ROBSON.  B.A., 

August,  1873.  Secretary  to  the  Council. 

IVTOTICR- ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES,  Jerniyn -street, 

LYI  London.~The  23rd  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  WEDNESDAY, 
the  Ist  October.  Prospectuses  may  be  had  on  application. 

TRENIIAM  REEKS.  Registrar. 

REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE. 


ESTABLISHED  1735. 


PRINTING  OF  EVERY'  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS. 

BOOK-WORK. 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS, 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS. 
CATALOGUES,  &c.  fcc. 


KSTIlIATXa  BT  POST,  OX  OK  APPLICATIOK  TO 

14,  15,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Great  northern  railwa  y.— 

On  SATURDAY,  the  20th  September,  a  CHEAP  EXCURSION 
TRAIN  from  LONDON  will  run  as  under : — 

From 

Victoria  (L.  C.  and  D.) .  at  9.18  a.m. 

Floorgate-street . at  10.10  a.m. 

Aldersgate-street .  at  10.18  a.m. 

Farrlngdon-street .  at  10.20  a.m. 


p  arnngdon-street .  at  lu.zu  a.m. 

King's  Cross  (G.N.R.) .  at  10.40  a.m. 

For  HUNTINGDON,  Peterboro’,  Stomford,  Grantham,  Retford, 
Huddersfield,  Macclesfield,  Stockport,  Oldham,  Ashton,  Stalybrldge,  Man¬ 
chester,  Liverpool,  fcc. 

Returning  on  MONDAY',  22nd,  or  THURSDAY,  25th  September. 

Tickets,  Bills,  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  several  Railway 
Stations;  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  Angel-street,  St  Martin's-le-Grand ; 
32  Regent  Circus ;  and  204  Holborn. 

HENRY  OAKLEY',  General  Manager. 
London,  King’s  Cross  Station,  September,  1873. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

F'rom  South-  From  Venice  F'rom 

an^ton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR  >  Every  Thursday,  _  _ 

MALTA  ^  r  at  2  p.m. 

)  Every  Thursday,  f  Every  Friday  f  F: very  Monday 
nZ/wSAx-  t  at  2  p.m.  1  morning.  \  at  8  a.m. 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALFIXANDBIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 

AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 


at  2  p.m. 

Thursday,  Sept. 
11  and  25,  at 
2  p.m.,  and 

every  alternate 
Thursday. 


morning. 

Friday  morning. 
Sept.  19  and 
0(^.  8.  and 

every  alternate 
F'rlday. 


Monday,  Sept.  8 
and  22,  at 
6  a.m.,  and 

every  alternate 
Floiiday. 

Monday,  Oct.  0. 
at  6  a.m  ,  and 
every  fourth 
Monday. 


Thursday,  Sept.  Friday  morning.  Slonday,  Oct.  0 
AUSTRALIA  25,  at  2  p.m.,.  <Jct.  3,  and  at  ft  a.m,  and 

NEW  ZEALAND  ■  fc  every  fourth  every  fourth  fourth 

Thursday.  Friday.  Flonday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengeiy  from  the  eastwanl  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 

^^Pasingers  are  now  booked  through.  yl4  Bombav,  to  .^*‘® 

Railwav Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  art 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  ^^ly  can  also  be 
oriined  fromMeS?s  L^EBEAU  and  CO.,  6  BiUiter-itreet  (South  Italian 

^^FoT^L^es^of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  Infonnation. 
app?y  aUhe  cLpany^  Offices,  122  Leadenfiall-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton.  ^ _ - _ _ 

VIENNA  EXHIBITION.  1873. 

'THE  DIPLOMA  of  HONOUR  being  the  higliest 
I  distinction,  has  been  awarded  to  LIhBIG  COMPANY  S  KXTtt  C 

'’'RMutrJ  the  facsimiie.  in  bine,  of  the  inrentor-s  (Baton  Justin  T.  Licbta) 
signature  on  the  Trade  Mark  label. 
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RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY,  ^ 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE 
QLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coatini.  nf 

O  pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalffamatT/ 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whitened 
which  renders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Electro-Silveriutf,  the  best 
bCrProduced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  prcifyf^ 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED 


The  LONDON  BANK  of  TUNIS  (Limited). 

London  Office— 11  St  Helen ’s-place,  London,  E.C. 
DIRKCXOR9* 

The  lion.  Thomas  C.  Bruce.  |  Harvey  Rankin jr.  Esq. 

John  \V.  Larking,  Esq.  I  John  Stewart,  Esq. 

Sir  Charles  H.  Mills,  Bart.,  M.P.  |  ^ 

Bankers— Messrs  Glyn,  Mills,  Carrie,  and  Co.  ,  ,  . ,, 

Letters  of  credit  granted,  bills  for  collection  and  coupons  encashed.  All 
business  connected  with  the  Tunisian  Regency  transacted. 

£.  WOODINGTON,  Secretary. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purcliasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  tne  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

215,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


12  Table  Forks  . 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do.  . 
2  Salt  do.  . 
1  Mustard  do.  . 
6  Egg  do.  . 
1  Gravy  do.  . 
1  Soup  Ladle  . 
1  Fish  Knife  .. 
1  Butter  Knife.. 


Nose  machine. — This  is  a  simple  successful  con¬ 
trivance  which,  applied  to  the  nose  for  an  hour  daily,  so  directs  the 
soft  cartilage  of  which  the  member  consists,  that  an  ill-formed  nose  is 
quickly  shaped  to  perfection.  Any  one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain. 
l*ric<*  lOs.  (ki.,  sent  carriage  free  — ALEX.  ROSS,  248  High  Ilolbom, 
London.  I’amphlet  sent  for  two  stamps. 


Grey  hair. — 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price 
.3s.  Ad.,  .58.  Ad.,  and  lOs  Od. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
ROSS’S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  Ss.  6d. 


2  Sauce  Ladles. 


1  Sugar  Sifter. 
1  Sugar  Tongs. 


Cruet  Frames,  188.  6d.  to  708. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  708.  to  200t  • 
Comer  Dishes,  £6  15s.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  25s.  to  SOs.;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 


OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.-^IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

>  Istsize.  2nd  size.  .3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  lA  0  .  £1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  Largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
78. 6d. ;  hip  baths,  fh>m  158. ;  pen  baths,  13s.  6d.;  sets  of  toilet  ware,  18s. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  288.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  bandies,  498. 

QLACK’S  ‘‘STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 

O  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  6d.  to  68. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  SOs. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  120s. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  38.  to  58.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  608. 

Improved  Coal- boxes,  48.  6d.  to  308. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18s.  6d.  to  858. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  958. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  98.  6d.  to  308. 

Papier  31ach4  ditto,  SOs.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  68.  6d.  to  148.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  .  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  .  .  .  24  19  0 

SLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATI^ 

and  Prices 


A  fact.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
original  colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  neces¬ 
sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
I’rice  lOs.  6d.,  sent  for  stamps. — 248  High  Holbom,  London. 


PATRONISED  by  the  CROWN  PRINCESS  of  PRUSSIA,  the 
SULTAN  of  TURKEY,  and  the  NAWAB  NAZIM  of 
BENGAL. 

SEWING  MACHINES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  FROM  £2  2s. 

THE  ONLY  Shakespear. 

ESTABLISHMENT  IN  LONDON  Wheeler  and  Wilson. 

WHERE  THE  Agenoria. 

FACILITY  IS  AFFORDED  Grover  and  Baker. 

OF  Guelph. 

INSPECTING  AND  COMPARING  WUloox  and  Gibbs. 

EVERY  Cleopatra. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SEWING  MACHINES  Thomas. 

BEFORE  Howe. 

PURCHASING.  •  Weir,  &c. 

It  is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every  Machine,  of  whatever  description, 
that  it  is  superior  to  all  others,  fur  all  purposes. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  having  no  interest  in  selling  any  particular  Machine, 
are  enabled  to  recommenu  impartially  the  one  best  suited  for  the  description 
of  work  to  be  done,  and  offer  this  GUARANTEE  to  their  customers: — 
Any  Machine  sold  by  them  may  be 

EXCHANGED 

After  one  month’s  trial,  for  any  kind,  without  charge  for  use. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  60  E  D  G  W  A  R  E-R  O  AD, 

AND 

4  CII ARLES-STREET,  SOHO,  LONDON. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest 
Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  fled  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 
“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  f 
i.  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slacks 
Table-Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish 


or  stmt  post  free,  i 
of  Fenders,  Fire-irons, 
Electro  plated  Wares, 
without  one. 


CONSUMPTION,  WASTING,  IMPEEFEOT  DIGESTION. 

SAVOIIV  nn<J  MOOKE'S  PANCUEATIC  EMULSION  and  PAN- 
CIIK.VTINE  are  the  most  potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only 
remedies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod  Liver  OH  and  pre¬ 
venting  nausea,  while  they  also  efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when 
rejected  by  tl>e  stomach.  These  facts  are  now  attested  by  the  published 
records  of  numerous  medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  21s. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond-street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 

NOTE. — Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-strect. 
Established  1807. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 
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TO  INVESTORS.  XHE  POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS, 

dividends  10  TO  20  PEE  CENT.  PEE  ANNUM  libraries. 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS.  MANr«!TT?TTD  urATTDTT^”  XT  xr  . 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

SEPTEMBER  NUMBER  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-fVee.  "  Miss  Edwards  is  one  of  our  best  writers  of  novelettes.  These  tales  are 

as  good  as  those  in  ‘  Miss  Carew,’  which  is  high  praise,'*— .^tAenfeum 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES,  “  These  tales  contain  a  pleasing  variety  of  InSdents.  Each  Sh  is  a 
VTIII  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing  ll*  **"^*^’  whole  collection  will  gratify  the  most  insatiable 

"  “  most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  -^omttig  Post. 

^sf  Reports,  Dividends,  &c.  &c.  Safe  Investments  CROWN-H  ARDEN.  By  Mrs  Fuller.  3  vols. 

1  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign 

Colonial  Stocks,’  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  FROM  BIRTH  to  BRIDAL.  By  Mrs  Day. 

SSRS  SHARP  &  CO..  good  novel- one  which  deserves  very  high  praise;  indeed 

*  ^  _ _  *  From  Birth  to  Bridal  ’  is  for  a  first  novel  the  most  eauallv  mirIhIikwI  in 


It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of 
the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports,  Dividends,  &c.  &c.  Safe  Investments 
in  English  and  Forei^  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign 
Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,’  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous 
Shares,  &c.  _ 

MESSRS  SHARP  &  CO., 

STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  .33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

Established  1852. 

Bankers:  London  and  Westminster,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 

TO  INVESTORS.— Now  Ready,  PENNINGTON 
and  CO.’S  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  con- 
taining  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and 
Share  and  Money  Markets,  &c.,  with  an  enumeration  of  safe  Investments 
paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  Gd.  per  copy,  or  58.  annually. — 
PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings,  London,  E.C, 


3  Royal  Exchange-buildings,  London,  E.C. 


CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

for  all  who  use  the  “  United  Service  ”  Soap  Tablet,  which  also 
imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J,  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 

LAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

,  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  arc  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 

ARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle. prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenhy." 

PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS'S  EUTHHf  WATERS, 

Soda.  Potaas,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithla 
and  Potass. 

C0RY8  BRANDED  “R-  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and  every 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  K. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agentb— 

TY.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta-street,  Cavendish-square. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEzVUTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEPORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON,  | 

and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

TAENTOCRETE  ;  or,  TOOTH  POWDER  TABLETS, 

-L/  THE  MOST  AGREEABLE  AND  PERFECT  EMBODIMENT 
OF  TOOTH  POWDER  EVER  INVENTED. 

“Charming,  elegant,  attractive,  convenient,  cleaniiucss  itk'elf,  perfection  of 
comfort,  an  Inexpensive  luxury.” 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  price  28.  Od.  per  box. 

Wholesale  of  BARCLAY  and  SONS,  Farringdon-street;  and 
HOVENDEN  and  SONS,  Great  Marlborough-street. 


*'A  reallv  good  novel- one  which  deserves  very  high  praise;  indeed 
‘  From  Birth  to  Bridal  ’  is  for  a  first  novel  the  most  equally  sustained  in 
literary  qualities,  and  the  most  intellectually  harmonious,  we  have  ever 
read.  Examiner. 

“A  wholesome  and  pleasant  novel.  The  heroine  is  an  original  character, 
but  quite  natural,  and  very  charming.  The  calm,  unafl^ted  style  of  the 
story  is  sinralarly  attractive ;  not  an  Incident  is  forced,  not  a  character  1» 
overorawn.  '—Spectator. 

The  THREE  OXONIANS.  By  Frank  Usher. 

"  A  verv  readable  and  entertaining  novel.”— Oftserf’cr. 

“A  capital  book,  far  above  the  average.” — JbAn  Hall. 

“  An  ingenious  plot,  worked  out  wltli  much  skill.”— GmoAiV. 

”  There  is  genuine  merit  in  these  volumes.” — Sunday  Ytmes. 

”  The  incidents  are  all  very  well  told,  and  the  interest  unusually  well 
sustained.”- Post. 

PENRUDDOCKE.  By  Hamilton  Aide,  Author 

of  *  Kite,’ '  The  Marstons.*  &c.  3  vols. 

“  This  clever,  welLwritten,  and  interesting  novel  carries  its  readers  plea¬ 
santly  along  with  many  a  quip  and  crank  to  beguile  the  voyage.”— TAe 
Times. 

”  The  tone  of  the  book  is  admirable.” — Examiner. 

“  A  clever  and  interesting  book."— Review. 

“A  very  pleasing  story.'— Pail  Mall  Gazette. 

HER  FACE  WAS  HER  FORTUNE.  By 

F.  W.  ROBINSON,  Author  of ‘Grandmother's  Money,’ ‘No  Church,* 

‘  Little  Kate  Kirby,’  Ac.  3  vols.  [Next  week. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough-street. 
ON  OCTOBER  l8T  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED 

THE 

NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE. 

PRICE  28.  6d, 

A  High  Class  Literary  and  Social  Periodical.  The  NEW  QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE  will  contain  more  printed  matter  than  any  published  Maga¬ 
zine,  will  be  printed  on  the  best  paper  and  in  clear  type. 

The  Magazine  will  contain,  in  addition  to  Papers  on  Topics  of  Social  and 
General  Interest,  Two  or  more  Tales  of  considerable  length  by  Eminent 
Writers.  The  Tales  will  invariably  be  completed  in  the  Number  in  which 
they  appear. 

The  Magazine  will  likewise  be  open  to  Anthentic  Works  of  Travel  and 
Biography.  A  very  High  Literary  Standard  will  be  maintained. 

Contexts  of  Nuscber  I. 

TRAVELS  IN  PORTUGAL. 

OUk  NEXT  WAR. 

OLIVIA  TK.MPEST;  a  Novel.  By  John  Dangerfield,  Author  of 
‘  Grace  Tolmar.’ 

RABELAIS:  a  Critical  Biography. 

A  SPIRITUALISTIC  SEANCE. 

HORSES  AND  RIDERS. 

GIULIO  VESCONA,  POET  AND  PAINTER:  a  Tale. 

Annual  subscription,  lls.,  payable  in  advance. 

London:  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER,  Paternoster  row. 

WILL  APPEAR  IN  THE  NEWCASTLE  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE, 
SATURDAY’,  SEPTEMBER  13th,  Price  2d., 

JOHN  STUABT  MILL,  as  SOME  of  the  WORKING 

CLASSES  KNEW  HIM.  By  GEORGE  JACOB  IIOLYOAKE. 
An  Answer  to  a  Li  tter  circulated  by  the  Author  of  the  Article  in  the 
Times  on  Mr  Mill’s  death.  ”  Truth  can  never  be  confirmed  enough,  though 
doubts  did  ever  s\eep."— Shakespeare. 

CHRONICLE  OFFICE.  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


.S  of  Jot  P«btohcd,  po.t  8»o,  oloth,  Illa.tr.l«l  with  »  pl.t,.,  «.1„ 

oiYO\TO  1 1 ^HE  PHILOSOPHY  of  EVOLUTION  (an  Actonian 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousands  A  ^  J'  M  K  C.S.,  F.L.8.,  ftc..  Author  of 

who  have  used  it.  and  consider  it  the  onlv  Dentifrice  that  con  be  relied  on.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Blow  tty,  ftc. 


ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousands 
who  have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentifrice  that  con  be  relied  on. 
28.  9d.  per  Box, 

„  ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair, .38.  6d..7s.,  10s.  Od. 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  2l8.  per  bottle. 

,  ROWLAND'S  KALYDOR 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy 
to  the  Hands  and  Arms.  4s.  Gd.  and  Ss.  Gd.  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  “  Rowland’s  ”  Articles. 

UOLLO WAY’S  PILLS.— '‘Throw  physic  to  the  dogs, 

IvT.  M  ^  Of  ft  f  ”  exclaims  Macbeth,  when  told  by  his  doctor,  that  it 

J  “administer  to  a  mind  diseased.”  But  such  is  the  intimate  and, 

whnt  *  upon  earth,  inseparable  connection  of  mind  and  body,  that 
00  the  one  must  neces-sarily  operate  on  the  other.  In  hypo- 
spctTri  ®od  melancholia,  or  vapours  and  low  spirits,  when  the  world 
dptirf  and  all  hope  banished  for  ever,  if  tlie  blood  be  purified,  the 

animo\  4  bumours  corrected,  and  all  obstructions  to  the  free  play  of  the 
dcliirhlF  1  "^i^^ons  removed,  the  full  sunsliiue  of  the  soul  returns.  This 
incfTm^**  change  is  brought  about  witli  speed  and  certainty  by  these 
parable  I’ills,  which  never  disappoint. 


JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1  Patemoster-row. 

Just  published,  price  6d., 

rpHE  POPULATION  DIFFICULTY :  Its  Aspects  in 
I  Great  Britain  and  France.  By  C.  R.  DKYSDALE. 

BAILLIERE.  TINDALL,  and  COX,  20  King  Wllllam-itreet,  Strand, 
London.  _ _ 

Rational  Christianity  :  its  Nature,  its  Present 

Relation  to  Existing  Churches,  and  a  Plea  for  its  Separate  OrganUa- 
tioa  Price  Gd. ;  per  post,  Oid. 

London :  E.  D ALLOW,  7  Southampton-street.  Strand,  W.C. 

The  religion  of  health:  a  Lecture  by 

Dr  ELIZABETH  BLACKWELL.  Author  of  ‘The  Laws  of  Life  in 
Reference  to  the  Physical  Education  of  Cllrls,’  ‘  How  to  Keep  a  Household 
in  Health,’  ftc.  Price  3d. ;  by  post,  3|(i 

E.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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Width 


The  Blades  are 


Do.,  with  silver  ferules' 
Do.,  with  silvered 
blades  . { 


12  Table  forks 
12  Table  spoons 
12  Dessert  forks 


bandies 


TTITCHEN  REQUISITES,  arranged 

in  Four  Sets,  each  complete  in  itself.  ® 


Total 


940 
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M  ^  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER 

APPOINTMENT  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  ’ 

SENDS  A  CATALOGUE  GRATIS  AND  POST  PAID. 

It  contains  upwards  of  850.  Illustrations  of  bis  unrivalled  Stock, 

LISTS  OF  PRICES,  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  30  LARGE  SHOW  ROOMS 
At  39  Oxford  Street ;  1,  la,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry’s  Place ;  and  1  Newman  Yard,  London,  W, ' 


rrHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for 

i  8ILVER.— The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER, 
introduced  more  than  30  yearsago  by  WILLIAM 
S.  BU  RTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  process  of 
Messrs  Kikington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  doubt  the 
best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  used 
as  Huch,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no 
possible  test  can  It  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 
A  small,  useftil  Set.  guaranteed  of  first  quality 


Patterns. 


Bedding  manufactured  on 

the  premises,  and  guaranteed  by  WI L  L I A  M 


S.  BURTON, 
i-ur  Bedsteads. 


OUTLERY,  Warranted.^The  most 

iWk  ®"f>«-‘'nent  of  TABLE  CUTLERY 

in  the  world,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale 


1 4  ft.  6  in. I 


12  Dessert  spoons  . 

12  Tea  Spoons . 

fi  'EgS  Himons,  gilt  bis. 

2  Sauce  ladles . 

1  Gravy  spoon . 

f  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bis. 
1  Mustard  Spoon,gt.bl. 
1  Pair  of  sugar  tongs 
1  Pair  of  flab  carvers... 

1  Butter  Knife  . 

1  Soup  Indie . 

1  Sugar  sifter . 


Fiddle 

Bead 

King’s 

or  Old 

or 

or 

Silver. 

Thread. 

Shell. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£  8. 

d. 
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6 
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.  2 

3 

2 

6 
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.  4 

* 

19 

3 
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2 

6 

I  3 

6 

2 

9 

3 
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.  3 

9 

10 
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11 

• 

.  12 
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3 

• 

4 

.  4 

• 

9 

1 

• 

11 

13 

6 

12  14 

6 

£  8.  d.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Beat  straw  Paillasses .  12  6  .  17  6  .  19  0 

Best  French  alvamattrsses  .11  6  .16  .  .  18  . 

Beat  cotton  flock  ditto . 16.  126166 

Coloured  wool  ditto .  17  6  16.19. 

Best  browu  wool  ditto .  1  3  .  1  13  0  I  17  . 

Good  white  wool  ditto .  18623  .27  . 

Extra  super  ditto,  ditto  ...  2  10  .  3  13  .  4  1  . 

Superior  horsehair  ditto...  22633  .39  . 

Extra  super  ditto .  3  1  .  4  12  .54  . 

German  spring  hair  stnf< 

flag .  3  5  .  4  7  6  4  15  . 

Extra  super  ditto .  4  5  .  5  19  .  6  7  6 

French  mattress  for  use 

over  spring .  25636  .  3  15  . 

Extra  super  ditto,  ditto  ...  3  7  66  .  .511  . 

Beds,  poultry,  at  Is.  per  lb.  1  11  .  2  7  •  *— 

Best  grev  goose,  at  2s.  6d. 

per  lb' .  3  7  6  6  .  .  5  13  6 

Beat  white  do.,  at  3s.  6d. 
per  lb .  4  6  .  7  6  .  8  2  . 

Feather  Pillows,  3s.  6d.  to  148. ;  Bolsters,  from 
68,  to  298.  6d. ;  Down  Pillows,  from  lls.  6d.  to 
188.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  and  Sheets  in 
every  variety. 


the  finest  Steel. 

3^inch  Ivory  handles, 

per  dozen . 

3|  ao.  balanced  do . 

3}  do.  do . 


4  do.  extra  large  do. 


silvered 


Nickel  electro  silvered 


Table 
Knives.  1 

Dessert 

Knives, 

8.  d. 

8.  d.  ' 

i  19  . 

15  . 

20  . 

16  . 

.%3  . 

24  . 

37  . 

28  . 

40  . 

30  . 

45  .  I 

36  . 

46  .  1 

38  . 

55  . 

42  . 

23  .  1 

19  . 

e  8.  d.  £  8.  d.  £  8.  d.'£ 
Kitchen  Uten-  i  j 

ails  .  75  15  6  27  10  5 11  13  7  4  12 


Brushes  and' 
Turnery . 24 


Turnery . 24  2  7  17  10  *  Ij  8  15  8  3  15  6 

Total  per  set  99  18  l!45  0  6  20  9  3  8 

Papier  mache  and  iron  tea- 

TKAYS. — An  assortment  of  TEA-TBAY.S 
and  WAITERS,  wholly  unprecedented,  whether 
as  to  extent,  variety,  or  novelty  : 

Oval  Papier  .Mache  Trays, 

per  Set  of  Throe . from  268  to  10  guineas 

Ditto  Iron  ditto  . from  lOs  to  4  guineas 

Waiters,  Cake  and  Bread  Baskets. 

rpEA  URNS,  of  LONDON  MAKE 

JL  ONLY. — The  largest  assortment  of  London* 
made  BRONZE  TEA  URNS  and  KETTLES  in 
tlie  world,  including  all  the  recent  novelties,  is  on 
Sale  from  328.  to  £6  15s. 

T^ISH-COVERS  and  HOT-WATER 

-L'  DISHES,  in  eve^  variety,  and  of  the 
newest  I’attems.  Block  Tin  Disli  Covers,  ItSs  9d 
the  set  of  six ;  eiegant  modem  l‘attem8,478  6d  to 
828  the  set ;  Britannia  Metal,  with  Silver-plated 
Handles,  £^J  158  6d  to  £6 16s  the  set  of  five ;  electro¬ 
plated.  £9  to  £26  the  set  of  four;  Block-tin  Ilot- 
Water  Dishes,  with  w'ells  for  gravy,  178  to  308; 
Britannia  metal,  258  to  808 ;  electro-plated  on 
Britannia  metal,  full  size,  £5  os ;  ditto  on  Silver 
nickel,  full  size,  £10. 

/  ^  ASELIERS  in  GLASS  or  METAL. 

\  T  — All  that  is  new  and  choice  in  Brackets, 
Pendants,  and  Chandeliers,  adapted  to  Office*. 
Passages,  and  Dwelling-rooms.  From  128.  to  £32. 
Brackets  from  Is.  9d. 

/^OAL  SCOOPS.  —  WILLIAM  S. 

Vv'  BURTON  has  400  different  Patterns  of 
COAL  SCOOPS  ON  SHOW,  of  which  he  invites 
inspection.  The  prices  vary  from  2b.  4d.  to  1508. 

Plain  black  open  Scoops,  from  28.  4d. ;  do.  do  , 
zinc  lined,  from  58.  3d. ;  Covered  Box  Scoops, 
from  68. ;  do.,  with  Hand  Scoop,  from  128.  fid. ; 
do.  do.,  with  fancy  ornamentation,  from  Hs.  ; 
highly  finislied  and  ornamented,  and  fitted  with 
imitation  ivory  handles,  from  228.  to  ISOs. 

Tliere  is  also  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden  Coal 
Boxes,  with  iron  and  brass  mountings. 

I7ENDERS,  STOVES,  KITCHEN 

F  RANGES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  CHIMNM 
PIECES.— Buyers  of  the  above  are 
before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  the  SHU»  - 
ROOMS.  ,  ,  „ 

Black  Register  Stoves . from  Os  9d  to  £9  ^ 

Bright  do.,  ormolu  ornaments  from£3 128to£-» 

Bronzed  Fenders  . from  48  *:*• 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Fenders.... ..from  £2  178  to  £25. 

('himney  Pieces . from  £1  1^  • 

Fire-Irons  (Set  of  three)  . from  48  to  £3  lui- 

Refrigerators  or  portable 

ICE-HOUSES. 

ORDINARY  CON-  I  PATENT  VENTILATISO 


Any  Article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices. 
An  Oak  Cliest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a  rela¬ 
tive  number  of  Knives.  &c.,  £2  158. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : 

Table  Spoons  and  Fork8...£l  48  per  dozen. 
Dessert  „  „  ...  18s  „ 

Tea  .  128  6d  ,. 

Tea  and  COFFEE  SETS,  Electro 

Silver,  in  great  rariety,from  £3 158.  to  £25. 

Dish  covers.  Electro  Silver,  from 

£10  the  Set  of  Four  to  £24. 

i^ORNEH  DISHES,  Electro  Silver, 

VJ  fVom  £7  108  to  £18  188  the  Set  of  Four ; 
Warmers,  £7  2s  6d  to  £15  158. 

JgISCUIT  BOXES,  from  128.  to 

CRUET  and  LIQUOR  FRAMES, 

Electro  Silver,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices. 
The  largest  Stock  in  existence  of  plated  dessert 
Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish-eating  Knives  and 
Forks  and  Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  replating  done  by  the  patent  process. 

"IFATHSand  TOILET  WARE.— The 


riOOD  CABINET  FURNITURE. 

VJT  In  order  to  FURNISH  HOUSES  com¬ 
pletely  WILLIAM  8.  BURTON  has,  iu  addition 
to  his  other  Stock  : 

J^ED-ROOM  FURNITURE. 

WA8HSTANDS....wlde  3a  3a  6in  4ft 

Good  Staple  or  Oak .  ISs  6d  208  6d  248  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine  .  288  6d  32s  Od  368  Od 

Mahogany,  Circular 

Marble-tops .  268  Od  358  Od  — 

Best  do.Square,  Blarble- 
tops . .  638  Od  708  Od  878  6d 

DRAWERS  . wide  sa  3ft  6in  4a 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  288  Od  378  Od  558  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine .  57s  Od  728  Gd  95s  Od 

Best  Mahogany .  738  6d  958  Od  130s  Od 


Best  Mahogany .  738  6d  958  Od  130s  Od 

DRESSING-TABLES  3ft  3ft  6in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  178  Od  218  6d  258  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine .  258  6d  298  Od  338  Od 

Best  Mahogany,  Drawers  458  Od  478  6d  558  Od 


Stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest,  newest,  '  WARDROBES, 


and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  Public. 

Gas  Furnace  Baths,  from  £6 10s.  to  £22  10s. 
Portable  Shower8,88.6d.  Pillar  Showers,  £3  lOs. 
Nursery,  258.  to  408.  to  £6  8s. 

Hip,  15s.  to  388.  Sponging,  68.  6d.  to  388. 

A  large  assortment  of  Hot  and  Cold  Plunge, 
Vapour  and  Camp  Shower  Baths. 

Toilet  Ware  in  great  variety,  from  ISs.  to 
488.  the  Set  of  Three. 

T  AMPS  of  ALL  SORTS  and  PAT- 

J— i  TERNS. — The  collection  of  French  Modera- 
leur  Lamps  defies  competition.  The  prices  (com¬ 
plete  with  Chimney  and  Globe)  vary  from  88  to  £9. 
Each  Lamp  is  guaranteed  perfect,  but  to  ensure 
tlieir  proper  action  WILLIAM  8.  BURT<»N 
supplicH  Pure  Colza  Oil  at  the  Wholesale  Price, 
:ta.  6(1.  per  gallon.  Moderateur  Globes,  full  size. 
38  eneli  *,  Cliimneys,  TkI  each ;  Cotton  Wicks,  4d 
per  dozen.  Lamps  of  all  other  descriptions  are 
on  Show  in  great  variety. 

/Slocks,  ca  ndelabr  a, 

BRONZES.— Each  article  is  of  guaranteed 
quality. 

Clocks  . . from  7s  6d  to  £45. 

Candelabra,  per  pair... from  ISs  6d  to  £16  10s. 

liEDSTEADS.— The  best  Show  of 
O  IRON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS  in  the 
Kingdom.  Upwards  of  150  different  Pattenis 
always  fixed  fur  inspection. 

Strong  Portable  Voiding  BedsteacLs,  6  ft  long, 
2  ft  6  in  wide,  148  each. 

Beat  Iron  Bedsteads,  fitted  with  dovetail  joints, 
patent  Latli  Sacking,  Castors,  8tv.,  6  ft  long, 
2  ft  6  in  wide.  1.5b  6d  each. 

Children's  Cots,  from  l8s  Od  to  £15  ISs. 
Ornamented  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  from 
2.58  to  £35.  Patent  Rbeiocline  Couches,  Military 
Bedsteads.  Ac. 

I’atent  Folding  Chairs  to  form  Bedstead,  with 
best  Hair  Mattress,  758  complete. 

Patent  Elongating  Cots  to  form  Couch  or  Bed¬ 
stead.  Can  be  used  by  Child,  Youth,  or  Adult. 
Full  extended  size,  6  ft  long.  2  ft  6  in.  wide,  price 
608;  with  set  ot  good  Wool  Mattresses,  especially 
Adapted  for  the  three  sizes,  £4  Is.  This  will  also 
form  a  usefhl  Couch. 


8l«l‘:.wld2  m  «tGta  5ft  (4  ASELIERS  in  GLAa 

Go^  Maple  or  Oak .  1058  Od  IlSs  Od  1278  6d  J;  ^ ,  -—All  that  is  new  and  ch< 

Best  Polished  Pine  .  1758  Od  lOOs  Od  2008  Od  P^naants,  and  Chandeliers,  adi 

Best  3Iahogany .  2308  Od  25oi  Od  2908  Od  Passages,  and  Dwelling-rooms.  ] 

*  Brackets  from  Is.  9d. 

American  Ash,  Birch,  Pitch  Pine,  &c.,  in  ^>,rkAT  cr<nrvT>a  w 

proportion.  ('^OAL  SCOOPS.  —  W 

Vv'  BURTON  has  400  differ 

-pvINING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 

Plain  black  open  Scoops,  from 
3Ialiogany  chairs,  covered  zinc  lined,  from  Ss.  3d. ;  Cover 

in  leather, stufled  horse-  from  68. ;  do.,  with  Hand  Scoo] 

hair  .  328  Od  .358  Od  428  Od  do.  do.,  w  ith  fancy  ornamenta 

Mahogany  Couches .  1058  Od  1708  Od  2106  Od  highly  finished  and  ornamented 

Mahogany  Dining-tables,  imitation  ivory  handles,  from  22j 

telescope  action,  size  There  is  also  a  choice  selection 

8ft  by  4ft  .  1358  Od  15.58  Od  1908  Od  Boxes,  with  iron  and  brass  moui 

Mah.g.ny  sideboard.}  JgfS  fiMOa  ;  TT’^NDERS,  STOVES, 

With  plate-glass  backs  £9  108  £13  108  £23  Os  1  ■*-  RANGES,  FIRE-IRONS, 
Easy  Chairs,  stuffed  PIECES.— Buyers  of  the  abov 

horsehair  .  378  6d  568  658  to  ISOs  '  before  finally  deciding,  to  vh 

ROOMS. 

DRAWING-ROOM  FURNITURE.  Wack  Register  Stoves . .../r( 

Couches,  Settees,  Ottomans,  Easy  and  Bright  do  ormolu  ornaments  fro 
Fancy  Chair..'  IS  Kidi^^VS; 

pENTRE  fABLES  Work  Tablen,  tSl"ro':.a‘l?e?oritoci'::;;;;'” 

KJ  Occasional  Tables,  and  Card  Tables. 

pHEFFONIERS  and  CABINETS. 

^  ORDINARY  CON-  PATEl 

T^AVENPORTS  and  WHATNOTS.  in( 

23by’l8by  26.».£3  10  •  22  by  2 

TV!  USIC  CABINETS  and  STOOLS.  S  b|  §  by  M."  Jo  !  33  by  I 

i  40  by  24  by  30...  6  10  .  39  by  2 

jT^HE  aliove  in  Walnut,  Black  »)' 

j  -L  Gold,  and  Fancy  Woods.  Patent  Ventilating,  with  Wa 


BTRCCTION.  DITTO. 

Inches.  Inches. 

23  by  18  by  26.».£3  10  •  22  by  20  by  29...£*  ^  • 
27  by  22  by  30  ..  4  6  .  27  by  21  by  W  -  J  ^ 

34  by  24  by  30...  6  0  .  33  by  22  by  31...  «  J® 

40  by  24  by  30...  6  10  .  39  by  24  by  7  13 

45  by  27  by  .30...  7  17  .  45  by  25  by  33...  9  e  • 

'  '  50  by  27  by  34...  10  P>  • 

Patent  Ventilating,  with  Wa*®*"  . 

Filter,  from  £6  58. ;  a  large  Cabinet  ditto, 

Ice  Pails  or  Pots,  Ss.  6d.  to  £1  lOs. ;  £4’ 

88.  to  148.  ;  ditto  Making  Machines,  £2  los.  10  » 


«lapted  for  tiie  thrw  sizes.  £4  Is.  This  will  also  (^ILT  CONSOLE  TABLES  and  ^  Ice  Pai  s  oTPott  £4®’ 

form  a  useftil  Couch.  I  Vj  PIER  GLASSES.  88.  to  148.  ;  ditto  Making  Machines,  £2  10s.  to  £4. 

The  cost  of  delivering  Ooodi  to  the  most  dletant  parte  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  KaUway  ie  triding.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  wiU  »1 

undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


I'Btle  Pulteney-street,  In  the  Parish  of  St  James's,  Westminster,  and  Published  by 
EUWARO  D ALLOW,  at  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— 'Saturday,  September  13,  1873. 


